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Walk into spring in 


one of our exelusive 


new Handmacher suits! 


Our Spring collection of 

Handmachers . . . suits with lines 

sure, succinct! In British tweed, 

Miron gabardine, checks, Brillianteen, 
flannel, striped worsteds. You 

know them by their look, fit and feel, 
welcome them like old friends .. . 
new 1951 Handmachers, exclusive with 
us! Sizes 10-20, Moderate Price Suits, 
3rd Fl. Sizes 9-15, Junior Suits, 4th Fl. 


Gabardine in 
navy, black, 
melon, gold, 
beige or aqua. 
9-15 or 10-20. 
$55. 









IN STOCK FOR 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS. 

FOLDING TABLES. 

FOLDING CHAIRS. 

PRIMARY TABLES. 

PRIMARY AND TABLET ARM 
CHAIRS. 

CHAIRS 12”, 14”, 16”, 18” HIGH. 

FOUR DRAWER LETTER FILES. 

BLACKBOARD, CHALK, ERASERS. 

DRAWING and CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER. 


ANOTHER FLOWERS SERVICE 
KEEPING ITEMS IN STOCK 





SOME DO NOT REALIZE HOW NECESSARY IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT CAN BE TO GIVE YOU THE SERVICE YOU MANY 
TIMES MUST HAVE—WE DO—THAT IS WHY WE ARE MAIN- 
TAINING SUCH A LARGE STOCK. 








AS ALWAYS WE HAVE FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE ITEMS— ‘ 
NOTHING BUT QUALITY — TELEPHONE US — RICHMOND —e 
74035 OR OUR REPRESENTATIVE WILL CONTACT YOU. 
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HOTEL WM. BYRD HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL HOTEL RICHMOND 
Opposite Broad Street Station i Fifth and Franklin Streets Overlooking Capitol Square 
300 Rooms « 300 Baths HE 400 Rooms « 400 Baths 300 Rooms « 300 Baths 
Rates from $3.75 : Rates from $4.00 Rates from $3.75 








ichmond _Kotcls, Ge.| 


VIRGINIA’S teachers, their friends and guests, will find a most cordial 


welcome awaits them when they visit any of these five, fine hotels. Good 





food, good service, convenient location, genuine hospitality are all here 


for you—and at moderate rates that spell real economy. Make these 


hotels your home away from home! 
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Eighth and Broad Streets 


250 Rooms ¢ 250 Baths Old Point Comfort, Fort Monroe, Virginia Rates from 
Rates from $3.50 300 Rooms + 300 Baths $4.00 
OPEN THE YEAR ‘ROUND 
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DOUGLASS, KINNEY, 
and LENTZ 


insist 

that boys and girls in grades 7 and 8 are not in a marked-up 
elementary school, nor in a marked-down high school, BUT 
are in the interim grades of the junior high school, whether 
your local school organization is on the 6-3-3 plan or not. 


So, they have written 


two new textbooks in arithmetic tailored to the meas- 


ure of those “tempestuous years” of early adolescence. 


EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


Junior Book 1 and Junior Book 2 


Adopted for optional basal use in the Commonwealth of 
Virginia— 
Junior Books 1 and 2 for grades 7 and 8 in your junior high 


schools, 


Junior Book 2 for grade 8 in five-vear high schools. 


We invite your attention to these new books. 


CARL J. STRANG JOHN D. KENNEDY 


Virginia Representatives 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


257 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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They thought they were just having fun, but the first graders of 
\thens Agricultural Schools, Athens, Michigan, were really learning 
about nutrition and art—the easy way. It started with posters— 
simple posters created by the children to tell the whole story of the 
Basic 7 Food Groups. Next the children tried their hands at place 
mats, decorating them with bright borders of their own design. 
[hen they cut out food pictures from magazines and mounted them 
vith stand-up backs. From this assortment of food pictures, they 
ould practice assembling on their place mats many an imaginary 

good lunch.” 

Mrs. Margaret Sleeper, art teacher for all twelve grades in the 
\thens Schools, says, ‘“There’s no end to the opportunities to corre- 
ite art with nutrition study. It merely takes a suggestion, 
nd pupils and teachers are off to a flying start with ideas 
yntributed by all.’’ For more news of what other teachers 
ire doing to correlate nutrition with several subjects . . . 
1 facts, ideas, plans, materials adaptable to any 
urriculum, write Education Section, Department 

Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, 
Vlinnesota. 
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The class that eats up art 





















THINGS TO DO 


in correlating art and nutrition 

at different grade levels: 

e Make food models of clay or 
papier-mache. Paint them. 


e Decorate lunchroom with post- 
ers, new curtains. Paint and re- 
arrange furniture. 


e Provide table decorations for 
lunchroom. 


e Make nutrition displays for cor- 
ridors. 


Copyright 1951, General Mills, Ine. 





































Our friendly, experienced staff 
knows your problems and is eager 
to serve you. Our large warehouse 
stocks mean prompt shipment of 
your exact wants. Share the satis- 
faction of hundreds of other alert 
teachers who make us headquarters 
for all that’s best in school furniture 
and supplies. Write for our big, 
free catalog, a valuable handbook 
for your desk! 





School Seating 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 


Office, Library and General 
Furniture 


Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Daylight Diffusors 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 
Primary Materials 
Duplicating Equipment 
Janitorial Supplies 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and Supplies 
Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials 

Flags 


a eomennee eee ieee et cae | 
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American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 


This full-upholstered chair offers maxi- 
mum beauty with comfort, durability, 
andeasy housekeeping. Automaticsafety- 
fold action; no pinching or tearing haz- 
ards. Available with folding tablet-arm. 
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Teachers and children agree in praise of new 
American Universal “Ten-Twenty” Desk 





More AND MorE, the ‘“Ten-T wenty”’ American Universal Desk 
is proving to be the key to the co-ordinated classroom. Teachers 
praise its exclusive 3-position top, so easily and quietly adjusted 
to 20° slope, 10° slope, or level position, according to the work 
being done. They like the orderliness with which children get 
in and out, thanks to the 45° swivel either way—a feature which 
reduces body torque due to right or left hand and eye prefer- 
ences. Children like the automatic fore-and-aft adjustment for 


focal accommodation to all work on top in each use position. 





PeoucaTion TH 


FREE! Write for “The Co-ordinated Class- 


ftouc Ll 
Sue FUTURE 
‘ 
room” by Darell Boyd Harmon; also ““The /) /} 
” \ | 


Case for the ‘Ten-Twenty’,” with detailed 
reports by educators now using this desk. 




















J.H. PENCE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 863, Roanoke 5, Virginia—and 
109 North Eighth Street, Richmond 9, Virginia 


Exclusive distributor for 
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Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia 


750 


GRAND PRIZE 


SECOND PRIZE 





54 Sets of the 1951 COMPTON’S 


to these winners and the 50 next best entries. 


“HOW I USE COMPTON’S IN THE CLASSROOM” 


All in-service teachers in the elementary and secondary schools 
in the United States are eligible to compete. 


TEACHERS here’s your chance! Win the cash for that vacation trip 
you have dreamed of ... Alaska . . . Mexico’. .. Europe... Hawaii... 
Or for a summer of graduate study! 

Thousands of teachers now use Compton's daily in their classrooms. 

Each year unsolicited letters pour in from hundreds of teachers telling 
us how their pupils like to use Compton’s, how it helps them get so 
much more from their schoolwork, how it saves the teacher’s time and 
makes her work more effective. There is a worth-while story behind 
each letter. 

Thousands of other teachers are using Compton’s just as effectively. 
They have important stories too. We want those stories! Literary style 
won't be a factor. It’s the story that counts. How do you use Compton’s 
in the classroom? 


Just Follow These Simple Rules: 


1. Send for the official entry blank from prize, $1,000; next three prizes, $750, $500, 
F. E. Compton & Company at the address $250; a set of the new fifteen-volume 1951 
given below. Compton’s to each of these winners and 


2. Write or type your own story, “How the 50 next best entries. 

I Use Compton’s in the Classroom’’— 5. Entries will be judged by three nation- 
not over 1,000 words—attach the official ally known educators on the basis of 
entry blank and mail to F. E. Compton & aptness, originality, sincerity, and 
Company. simplicity of presentation. 
3. Contest closes April 22, 1951. Entries begga so 
must be postmarked before midnight, so; vl 5 begrgreglies 


i i : : tie, duplicate 
April 22. All winners will be notified by p. : 
mail on June 1. prizes will be 


awarded. 
4. Prizes will be awarded as follows: Grand 





Try the 1951 Compton's in your classroom. 1681 
pages of new and revised material (not includ- 
ng 871 pages of the revised Fact-index) .. . 
524,417 words of newly written text... 400 
ew or extensively revised articles ... 783 new 
»ictures, maps, and graphs...178 pages added. 
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Spillane Ses 


FE. COMPTON & COMPANY. ses « scscon ez, onsco wu 
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At Last-a Contest FOR TEACHERS ONLY! 


G00 | 


500 


THIRD PRIZE 


in cast 
and prizes 


*250 


FOURTH PRIZE 





wseasry) HERE’S WHAT YOU DO: 


Just send for the official entry blank from 
F. E. Compton & Company. Then, if you are 
one of the tens of thousands of teachers who 
teday are finding Compton's a fascinating 
classroom aid, simply tell us “HOW | USE 
COMPTON'S IN THE CLASSROOM.” If you 
are not yet using Compton's in your classroom, 
study a library set and tell us how you would 
use it with your group. 

You can write about Compton’s excellence as 
a@ general classroom aid or its great value in 
teaching any special subject, either elemen- 
tary or high school. 


The entry blank will give you full instructions. 


lt costs nothing to compete! 
Nothing to buy! No obligations! 
You don't have to be an owner of Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia to be eligible to win 
any one of the 54 sets of Compton's and cash 
prize awards totaling $8,500. 
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is the NIGHT OF STARS 


on The TELEPHONE HOUR 


Tune in at 9:00 P. M. 
NBC Network 


Monday Night 





The Chesapeake & Potomae 
Telephone Company 
of Virginia 





a @ It gives you b 
State a continuous program of reteaching and review. e ps YOU get 


Adopted @ |t provides plenty of prac- 
tice—and places it where you need it most. 
@ |t has special help 


JOE W. BLAND for slow learners and superior students. 
: 2 « e 
Bor 126, @ It includes color that helps you teach. in a rith metic 
Alberta, Virginia @ Its core 
Representative is a program that holds pupil interest. \ 
y- ADVENTURES WITH NUMBERS 
a by Osborn and Riefling / WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Challenge to Colleges 


(Y‘UMMER school attendance of teachers in Vir- 
ginia has been growing by leaps and bounds. 
veral factors have been responsible for this. Teach- 
s are growing professionally; some divisions have 

encouraged summer school attendance by establishing 
lary schedules which are related to college training: 

and the State has provided scholarships. 

During the summer of 1950, 4040 or 21 per cent 
f all the teachers in the State attended summer school 

compared with only 14 per cent in the summer of 

1949. 

1951, however, should see record summer school 
attendance because the number of summer school 
scholarships has been increased from 1200 to roughly 
1800 and the Department of Internal Revenue has 
accepted the court ruling in the Nora Payne Hill 
income tax case which was financed by the Virginia 
Education Association and the NEA. 

Section I.T. 4044 of the Internal Revenue Code 
has been amended as follows: 

“Summer school expenses incurred by a public 
school teacher in order to maintain her position are 
deductible as ordinary and necessary business expenses 
under section 23 (a) (1) (A) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code, and such expenses may be deducted in 
determining adjusted gross income under section 22 
(n) of the Code.” [O.D. 892 C.B. 4, 209 (1921) 
modified |.” 

The presence of so many teachers in summer school 
should challenge college faculties as never before to 
provide the type of guidance and experiences with 
real meaning that will enable the teacher to do a 
better job of teaching. 


Viewing Television 


HOSE who feared that the widespread use of 

television would make conversation a lost art 
ave thus far been quite mistaken. Any of the con- 
ersation that might have been lost by the coming 

television has been more than made up in talk 
about it. 

Most of the talk has been about the quality of the 
programs and their possible effect upon children. 
Being the viewer in a one-channel town, gives us no 
wide basis upon which to judge. Our knowledge 
' what is being offered is limited to what comes over 

station. Possibly if we had more channels, 
he competition would improve the programs. Now, 
course, fine, live, national, non-paying programs 

be junked by the local station and replaced by 
‘rior canned ones, which have paying sponsors. 
\\:ybe competition would help that, too. 

sut we suppose that our station is fairly typical. 
In which event, the most significant single fact, it 
se ns to us, about television programs is that they 
ar about ninety-nine per cent pure, if not good, en- 
ter ainment. Our fellow viewers will realize that 
Pure’ is not used in the moral sense, but is used in 
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the sense of “‘exclusive’’; to mean that the calculated 
effect of the show is to appeal to the senses, parti- 
cularly the sense of humor and not to the intelligence. 
With the exception of Kukla, Fran and Ollie, and 
other shows designed especially for children, fifteen 
minutes of news per day, part of which is taken up 
by commercials, and a weather forecast, and a half- 
hour Sunday program entitled, ‘“‘Meet the Press’, 
television, as we view it, is mainly modern vaudeville, 
the Milton Berle pattern, and quizz shows, monot- 
onously repeated. Occasionally, a fine stage perform- 
ance rings the bell such as ‘“‘Othello’’, but generally the 
plays seen are not even good average movie-house 
productions. 


While there is little on television to challenge the 
intellect of even a twelve-year old, there is nothing 
to confound him and much to entertain him. And 
since the murder-mystery formula evidently has been 
changed to provide for fewer killings per thriller 
than formerly, there is really nothing more corrupt- 
ing to the child to be seen on television than he sees 
in the newspapers, the movies, or hears when adults 
converse. If a limit is placed upon the amount of 
time he spends with the set turned on, it is our con- 
clusion that television is of relatively little menace 
to the child, unless it would tend to arrest his devel- 
opment. In other words, it would be unfortunate if 
in his growth process, he would be fixated intellec- 
tually, as the physiciatrists might say, at the age of 
twelve. 

As we see it, the great menace of television is not 
to the child but to the adult. For some adults, as 
well as children, have become chronic viewers. They 
thought the novelty would wear off, but it hasn't. 
They say that most of the programs are awful but 
they keep on listening. Why this apparent reversion 
to the infantile? 

For television, as now viewed, is practically devoid 
of that which might illuminate the great and momen- 
tous issues of the day. It offers little that genuinely 
informs, inspires, educates, or elevates. It entertains, 
it lulls. It acts as a potent sedative. Perhaps that is 
the answer. Here in your own home you have a me- 
dium through which you can escape the perplexing 
problems and awful questions that the atomic age is 
posing. 


Quality Programs Lacking 


In many homes television has brought the child 
and his parents closer together. After five in the 
evening, their leisure time interests have become prac- 
tically identical. Here is an excellent setting for 
family education. Nothing is lacking except more 
quality programs. 

Television, like man himself, has given us but a 
glimmer of the great possibilities it possesses. 

Potentially, it is the greatest of all mass media for 
the expansion of man’s awareness of himself and the 
world. Potentially, it could be employed as a great 

















instrument for man’s growth and improvement. But 
as yet only a fraction of one per cent of that potential 
has been realized. 

If we were not afraid of being accused of heresy 
by our fellow Three R fundamentalists, we would 
say that television, even when viewed by children out 
of the classroom, (in which inevitably it will be used 
widely some day), provides the live, rich material 
for the sharpening of critical judgment, for the de- 
velopment of both standards of morality and enter- 
tainment. We might even venture to suggest that 
perhaps once a month, in an English class for ex- 
ample, one of the television shows which had been the 
common experience of many of the pupils might be 





discussed, taken apart, and evaluated. 

One of our hopes is that teachers can help children 
feel, by the time they are twelve years old, that most 
of the programs that now come over television are 
stupid. Perhaps teachers can help in the development 
of that degree of discernment and taste in youngsters 
which will cause them when reaching adulthood, if 
not adolescence, to demand better programs. 

And finally, perhaps children in becoming aware 
of the shortcomings of television can influence their 
parents to demand better programs and thus mov: 
to higher levels of appreciation and enjoyment. 

The main trouble with television is that it has 
fallen so short of its great promise. 








So determined is a small group of self- 
styled fundamentalists in opposing any ef- 
fort on the part of American public schools 
to augment the teaching of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic with anything resembling 
social behaviour or the art. of earning a liv- 
ing, that their enthusiasm for stagnation is 
fast approaching sabotage. The public school 
is the foundation of a free America. It should 
teach children to read; it should teaeh chil- 
dren to write; it should teach children to do 
sums. But above all it should teach children 


to think! 


This may be treason in the minds of many 
who accuse the present public school system 
with frittering away the time of its students 
with non-essentials. If those who bleat the 
loudest about the lack of training provided 


in fundamentals would visit the schools and 
learn first-hand what is going on, perhaps 


they would have the decency to blush a pale 


pink, at least. Actually the “three r’s” are 
being taught better today than ever before. 
But all the pedagogical skill in the world 
cannot make perfect spellers, readers, gram- 
marians, and mathematicians out of every 
child that is poured into the public school 
system. 


What horror must have enveloped these 
stalwart fundamentalists when they learned 


_ of the word honor... 


that the public school system of Tyler, Texas, 
had bought a 120-acre farm with $15,000 
contributed by a man who felt every child 
ought to know something about how food is 
produced! Children from the first grade 
through the twelfth are taken to the farm to 
care for livestock and to plant and harvest 
crops. Primarily the children will be taught 
how things grow .. . what happens before a 
dozen eggs get into the corner grocery. Just 
think of all the time wasted from reading, 
writing, and arithmetic! Bosh! Those chil- 
dren will learn to read better, spell better, 
and figure better if they know, by first-hand 
experience, that milk doesn’t come from a 
cow when her sides are pressed! 


Add to this indignity the fact that anoth- 
er midwest school system has the audacity 
to use school lunch period to teach table man- 
ners! Imagine expending the energies of a 
student in some other channel than the chan- 
nels employed nearly 200 years ago. Sure, I 
want my child to learn reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. But I also want him to learn to 
listen, to think, to respect others, to get 
along with others, to have good manners, to 
know how to handle his hands, to know good 
sportsmanship, and above all, to be a good 
citizen of a free and democratic country. 
Considering the niggardly way in which we 
dole out pennies to our public school system, 
our admnistrators, principals, and teachers 
should be called blessed instead of being re- 
viled. I’d rather my son knew the meaning 
and practice it... 
than to know it’s not spelled honer... if a 
choice must be made! 


Reprinted from Waynesboro News-Virginian (January 3, 1951) of which Mr. Spilman is editor and publisher. 
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Strangers 


and 


Afraid 


by SIR JOHN MAUD 
Permanent Secretary 


British Ministry of Education 


HE significance of adult educa- 
tion is simply that it can free 
men and women from insignifi- 
ance, from the sense of being pow- 
rless and lonely. The Director- 
General of UNESCO, Jaime Tor- 
res Bodet, has suggested that the 
piritual loneliness of men and 
vomen is perhaps the most im- 
portant fact about members of an 
lult education group that their 
achers should bear in mind. I 
nink I would place before that 
nse of loneliness the sense of be- 
ig powerless. Most of us today 
iffer from these feelings, and it is 
ie task of adult educators to try 

) alleviate this suffering. 

The English poet, A. E. Hous- 
1an wrote some lines which are 
hoed by people today in many 
untries, especially those in an ad- 
inced stage of industrialization: 

I, a stranger and afraid, 
In a world I never made. 

I believe there is an alternative 

Mr. Housman’s view, an alter- 
itive which is the common basis 


Rural Editorial Service release. 
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Adult education’s task in today’s world 
is to free men and women 
from the sense of being powerless and lonely 


of the confidence of adult educa- 
tors that we are significant, that 
we can help our fellow creatures be 
significant and cease to feel strang- 
ers and afraid. 


Dangers of Mass Communication 


It is especially important for us 
to undertake the urgent task of 
trying to meet this need of a world 
that is feeling powerless and lone- 
ly. There are factors in our mod- 
ern world which tempt the lonely 
and powerless to find a false escape 
from their unhappiness, to surren- 
der their manhood and lose their 
souls, either because the mass-com- 
municators blunt their finer feel- 
ings or tempt them to be constant- 
ly on the move and consequent- 
ly unable to find their own souls. 

In King Henry V, Falstaff re- 
grets that he cannot be left alone: 
‘Il were better to be eaten to death 
with rust than scoured to nothing 
with perpetual motion.’’ Rust and 
perpetual motion—these are two 
great dangers for all of us and for 
our adult students. 


The clearest example of the dan- 
gers which arise from communica- 
tion is what happened in Nazi Ger- 
many, in Fascist Italy, and in 
Japan, but the danger of a dic- 
tator is not the only one against 
which we have to be on guard to- 
day. It is true that when men are 
lulled into apathy and powerless- 
ness, a dictator encounters no great 
difficulties because the people have 
almost surrendered their power of 
detached judgment. They have 
almost lost their souls and can be 
easily swayed. 


But even if no dictator arises, 
all of us are in danger of lapsing 
gradually into apathy, or, alter- 
nately, we find ourselves in per- 
petual motion. The pressure of 
the ‘‘next thing’’ that we have to 
do in some other place to which 
we must go quickly, deprives us of 
serenity, robs life of its proper 
tempo, and prevents us from being 
significant and creative people, fel- 
lows of one another. 


il 




















Teach Use of Power 


In the last fifty years the task 
of the adult educator has changed 
noticeably. Fifty years ago, at 
least in my country, the needs adult 
education was trying to meet could 
be summed up as the need for 
power — the need of the educa- 
tionally underprivileged—the need 
for political and economic power, 
for security, for work, for leisure. 
All these things were unobtainable 
unless the underprivileged obtained 
power, and education was needed 
to give them that power. 

Now, I think, it is true to say 
that these needs, to a large extent 
in my country at any rate, have 
been met. We have got all the 
responsibility we want; we have 
full employment; the quantity of 
leisure has immeasurably increased. 
From the point of view of fifty 
years ago, the achievements of to- 
day are astonishing. 

But now we find ourselves hav- 
ing apparently achieved power but 
not knowing how to use it. The 
need which adult education must 
meet today is to find significance 
in our work, to find creative pos- 
sibilities in our leisure time, and 
to know how to discharge our po- 
litical responsibilities as citizens of 
our countries and of the world. 
Now the adult educator seeks to 
help people learn how to use pow- 
er—and how to prevent the abuse 
of power by those who control the 
methods of mass persuasion. 

If that is our task, how must 
we go about our work? There are 
some obvious and simple principles 
which I wish to suggest as my an- 
swer to that question. 


Man Can Be Creative 

First and most important, each 
of us educators must have a philos- 
ophy of life adequate in the sense 
that we believe in man as capable 
of creative action, as capable of life 
in fellowship. Whatever the dif- 
ferences between our various phi- 
losophies, we in adult education 
should share this democratic faith 
that our fellow men and we our- 
selves are capable of determining 
affairs, of creating: that despite the 
general sense of powerlessness, we 
can learn to live in fellowship, that 
we do not need to be strangers 
and alone. 
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This loneliness from which we 
in industrialized societies suffer is, 
in fact, a creation of our own. The 
march of civilization has created 
a loneliness of which our friends in 
less developed countries are un- 
aware. So the very things that 
Housman hated most, are, in fact, 
not ‘“‘a world I never made’’ but 
part of our own handwork. 

My first principle is, then, that 
each of us should have his own 
philosophy of life. Mine is a Chris- 
tian philosophy. I believe with 
Augustine that man can be di- 
vine, that he is capable of creative 
action and able to live in fellow- 
ship. I do not assume that the 
entire adult education movement 
shares this Christian basis for its 
faith. But each of us must con- 
tribute from his own _ personal 
faith and unite in believing that 
man has these capacities. Other- 
wise we had better pack up and 
cease to call ourselves educators. 


Student Is Sovereign 


The second principle concerns 
the student. In adult education 
the student must be sovereign. In 
fact, the sovereignty of the stu- 
dent might be desirable in all forms 
of education. Some would say 
that in the school teachers and ad- 
ministrators should have the last 
word. But in adult education I 
think my fellow countrymen 
would say, ‘“The customer is al- 
ways right.’’ Of course that is not 
the whole story. The customer 
may be always right, but he must 





have a shop with goods in it and a 
shop window. We cannot leave to 
the students the task of consider- 
ing the content and method of 
adult education, simply because he 
is sovereign and can walk out on 
us. We must offer him the best 
that we can, but he is the judge 
of whether he wants it. 

The third principle is that adult 
education is an end in itself. The 
search for a philosophy of life is 
an endless process; it is part of life 
and an end in itself. There are 
those who say, though I would 
not agree, that schooling for the 
child is only a preparation for life, 
a means to something later on. But 
adult education is not justified as 
a means to anything, but as a part 
of life itself. 


Focus On Small Groups 


My fourth principle is that the 
instrument through which this 
endless search can best be pursued 
is the small group. It is in small 
groups of all kinds—political, re- 
ligious, economic, local, women’s 
organizations, trade unions, and 
the rest—that we learn to have a 
sense of power, that we learn the 
art of life in fellowship. That is 
the great truth on which the adult 
education movement has always 
been built. 

Not only does this small group 
help in the process of adult edu- 
cation: adult education also con- 
tributes to the life of the group. 
Insofar as a group engages in some 
form of adult education, it almost 
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nevitably becomes a better group 
or its own purpose. That is one 
f the ways the adult education 
1ovement helps to build the kind 
f democratic society we want in 
| countries, for democratic so- 
ety depends on the virility and 
iriety of these groups. Insofar 
; they are made a focus of adult 
jucation, adult education strength- 
ns the community. 

But though the small group is 
»e beginning of this search for 
lf-education, it is not the end. 
ellowship is possible between 

croups as well as within them. 
his is my fifth principle. 

The various groups, each devel- 
ping a particular part of adult 
lucation, can cooperate with each 
ther. It is that possibility which 

makes the end of adult education 
visible, for the end of adult edu- 
cation is surely the self-education 

the whole man. Each of the 
various groups is helping to in- 
fluence our education, but if we are 
to be genuinely educated, all those 
influences must be harmonized and 
the various groups must be brought 
into organic relation with each 
other. 


Problems Are World-Wide 


That brings me to my sixth 
principle. Not only within the 
national adult education move- 


ment must there be fellowship be- 
tween the various groups; the same 
organic relationship must be built 
up between groups of different na- 
tions. The adult education move- 
ment must become a world move- 
ment. 

Why do I say that? Because 
the problems which most baffle us, 
in face of which we feel most pow- 
erless and alone, are almost in- 
variably world problems. They are 
problems which we cannot solve 
separately inside the watertight 

npartments of each nation. 

Take food as an example. In 
the war we learned to treat all the 
food resources of the allied world 

if they belonged to the whole 
a ied world, and not to just the 
n ion which produced them. In 

+3 at the first United Nations 
c ference on food and agriculture 
a’ Hot Springs, Virginia, all the 
d egations were unanimous in 
re »mmending to their govern- 
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Civic RESPONSIBILITY 


CREATIVE LEISURE 


Adult education today must help people learn how to use the power they 
have achieved. 


ments that each nation should con- 
tinue its wartime policy in respect 
to food after the fighting stopped 
—that we must go on treating 
the world as one for purposes of 
food. To some extent that advice 
was taken. If everybody had aban- 
doned food control at once, Europe 
and the rest of the world would 
have suffered even more tragically 
than they did. 

At the Hot Springs Conference 
we put on record that the problem 
of food was inseparable from all 
the main economic problems of the 
world. We asserted that the great- 
est cause of malnutrition was pov- 
erty, and that the food problem 
could not be solved and people 
would not be properly fed until 
we had learned as a world to man- 
age more reasonably those great 
problems of economics: our em- 
ployment policy, our import and 
export policy, our currency pol- 
icy, and so on. Though poverty 
may begin at home, it will end 
only when the world has learned 
economic and political common 
sense. That is my fundamental 
reason for suggesting that the adult 
education movement must become 
world-wide. 


Some Things to Do 

These, it seems to me, are some 
of the ways in which adult edu- 
cation might become a world-wide 
movement. First of all, in each 
national adult education move- 
ment we should concentrate on the 
national aspect of world problems. 
Our national adult education 
groups should work, for instance, 
on such problems as food, popula- 


tion, and employment. Thus we 
would build up in each nation an 
increasingly instructed and pro- 
gressive opinion, so that in each 
country we shall come to insist on 
the government determining na- 
tional policy with due regard for 
the needs of other nations. Until 
we bring public opinion to the 
point, which it has not yet reached 
in any country, where it will in- 
sist on national policy taking ac- 
count of needs of other nations, 
even where it hurts, we are not go- 
ing to solve any of these world- 
wide problems. 

In Britain we have recently 
found that we could strengthen 
our own national movement by 
creating a single organization to 
supplement the work of the va- 
rious adult education institutions. 
For that reason, we have recently 
created a national institute of adult 
education to harmonize the work 
of the several groups, encourage 
experiment, and act as a clearing- 
house. I do not know whether 
such an institution would be valu- 
able in any other country, but I 
am sure it would be easier to link 
up our national movements into a 
world-wide movement if there 
were some institution in all coun- 
tries able to speak for adult educa- 
tors generally. In other words, do 
not our national movements need 
improvement? 


People, Not Nations 

And I am sure that adult edu- 
cators from all nations must meet 
each other more often. The sort 


of meeting UNESCO held at Elsi- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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To help democratize the Bavarian people, starting with 
the public school system, Dr. Vance spent sixteen months 
in Bavaria. He arrived on November 21, 1948, at Munich— 
the birthplace of Naziism, the capital and largest city in 
Bavaria, sent there on this assignment by the United States 
Army as Secondary Education Specialist in the Education 
Branch of the Education and Cultural Relations Division of 
the Office of Military Government for Bavaria. 

Dr. Vance related his experiences and observations in 
an address delivered to the VEA Department of Secondary 
School Principals on November 2, 1950, at Richmond, some 
of which are condensed in this article. 


German Education Led to War 


by R. R. VANCE 


Director, Division of Public Schools (High) 
State Department of Education, Nashville, Tennessee 


DOLPH HITLER believed 

strongly in the power of edu- 
cation. I doubt if the world has 
ever produced a greater proponent 
of the immense force of education 
than the German Fuehrer. But 
what an education he stood for! 
Upon his rise to power, Hitler pro- 
ceeded to employ the force of edu- 
cation to accomplish his sinister 
ends; and he almost succeeded. Do 
you remember what the elder 
statesman, the Honorable Bernard 
M. Baruch, said on this point a 
few short months ago? He said 
that Hitler most surely had a time- 
table which called for the subjuga- 
tion of the nations of the world 
according to a fixed schedule. Our 
country was listed on that time- 
table. After the European coun- 
tries, particularly France, Great 
Britain, and perhaps Russia, had 
been disposed of, there seemed but 
little doubt that the United States 
of America would come next. But 
at this juncture Hitler gambled 
upon our slowness as a democ- 
racy to get ready for war. That 
gamble was eventually to cause 
him to lose the war. When I say 
that the Fuehrer almost realized 
his dream of world power, you 
will recall those desperate days 
after the Dunkerque debacle when 
Great Britain, bled white, was 
holding the line practically alone. 
Had it not been for the unswerv- 
ing and bulldog tenacity of Win- 
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ston Churchill, it is not difficult 
for me to imagine that England 
would have gone down. I am not 
saying that we would have lost 
the war if England had been 
knocked out, but I am saying that 
the conflict would have been long- 
er, bloodier, more tedious and ex- 
hausting. But we got ready a little 
sooner than Hitler gambled that 
we would. We upset his timetable, 
and thereby hangs the tale of his 
subsequent losing fight. 


Power of Educational System 


One of the first and most im- 
portant postwar objectives of the 
occupation was the reorganization 
of the German school system. The 
allied forces agreed that the Ger- 
man school system had been large- 
ly responsible for World War I 
and World War II, and that this 
system must be changed to insure 
the future of the world. The long- 
er I remained in Bavaria, working 
with Bavarian educational. leaders 
and visiting Bavarian elementary 
and secondary schools, the more 
thoroughly convinced I, too, be- 
came that the German school sys- 
tem was largely responsible for 
World War I and World War II. 


Nazi Textbooks 

One of the first jobs that the 
occupation forces did was to gather 
up all the Nazi textbooks—mil- 
lions of them—and destroy them, 


substituting textbooks of a non- 
nationalistic character. Why did 
the Military Government destroy 
all those textbooks? In the first 
place, the Nazi textbooks, partic- 
ularly the readers and the geog- 
raphies in the elementary school 
and the histories in the secondary 
school, clearly and unmistakably 
portrayed the Germans as the mas- 
ter race. Germany was set forth 
as a country of supermen. And, 
believe me, the German teachers 
did a masterful job indoctrinating 
German youth with the master 
race and superman philosophy. 
Now, in the second place, let us 
look into the German textbooks 
a little more closely and see what 
logically follows the master race 
concept. The master race must 
prove to the remainder of the 
world that it is in reality the mas- 
ter race, and this it proposed to do 
through military conquest, 
through subduing by its military 
might one nation after another 
and exercising complete domina- 
tion over all nations thus subdued 
The textbooks then proceeded 
to teach German youth how the 
master race could most easily over- 
come and dominate other nations. 
The job would become infinitely 
easier if the Germans would only 
hate those whom they felt des 
tined to conquer. The German 
teachers recognized hatred as a 
formidable weapon to be freely 
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ised by Germany, if need be, to 
ealize her destiny. 

During my 16 months’ sojourn 
n Bavaria, I gained the acquaint- 
nce and confidence of many young 
eople. I asked several of these Ba- 

arian boys and girls if they had 
een taught to hate and whom in 
articular. They would generally 
ay that they had been taught to 
ate France first of all. France was 
egarded as their traditional enemy. 

‘hey were taught that war with 
rance was inevitable and that 
rance would most certainly be 
rushed. Consequently, the utter 
lapse of France in the spring 
f 1940 came as no surprise to 
hem. 

After France had been put out 
f the way, it was generally con- 
eded that Great Britain would be 
the next major power to fall to 
(sermany. 

America was the third major 
power within the German orbit of 
hate. Many German youth told 
me so. When I inquired why my 
county was hated, I received some 
astounding replies. I was told that 
they were taught to hate our cher- 
ished form of government which 
they called a decadent democracy. 
[hey considered our freedom a 
joke. They were indoctrinated 
with the belief that the American 
people were materialistic, mercen- 
ary, grasping, selfish, irresponsible, 
and heartless; that Germany had 
the best of everything and that 
America had the best of nothing 


but, on the contrary, was eminent- 
ly satisfied with mediocrity of 
achievement; that the cultural 
tastes of youthful America were 
vulgar in comparison with the cul- 
tural tastes of the inhabitants of 
the Old World; and that all the 
stories of American might, wealth, 
power, happiness, and goodness 
were the mere figments of some- 
body’s overly active imagination. 

In the fourth place, German 
textbooks were obnoxious because 
of their glorification, worship, and 
deification of Adolph Hitler. The 
Germany children had been taught 
to revere Hitler as we in America 
revere and worship God. 


Hitler Youth Movement 

I learned in Bavaria that 10,- 
000,000 German youth were in 
the Hitler Jugend in 1940. These 
youth ranged in age from 10 to 18 
years. Hitler organized his famous 
youth movement to supplement the 
work of the home and the school; 
he was afraid the home and the 
school would not nazify German 
youth rapidly enough. The oath 
taken to become full-fledged mem- 
bers of the youth organization, 
translated in English, states: 

‘In the presence of this blood 
banner, I swear to devote all 
my strength and all my energies 
to the Savior of our country, 
Adolph Hitler. And I am will- 
ing and eager to give up my life 
for him, so help me, God. One 
people, one Reich, one Fuehrer.”’ 

German boys and girls would 


proudly take that oath, throw back 
their shoulders, and goose step to 
the strains of martial music, each 
inch of them loyal Nazis. 


Organization of German Schools 

Considering further how Ger- 
man education could and did lead 
to war, let me tell you something 
of the organization of German 
elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. The first major distinguish- 
ing feature of American and Ger- 
man education lies in the so-called 
two-track system. All children in 
Germany attend their first four 
years in school together. These 
four years correspond to our first, 
second, third, and fourth grades 
and are known as the Grundschule 
(ground or foundation school). 
At the end of the fourth grade, a 
strange thing happens—strange in 
a democracy. A select group of 
never more than 10 per cent of 
these fourth-grade graduates is 
carefully handpicked to go on into 
the Hoehere Schule (secondary 
school). These children are gen- 
erally selected on the following 
bases: (1) intellectual brilliance: 
(2) social status; and (3) finan- 
cial ability of their parents to pay 
the rather high tuition required 
for attendance in the secondary 
school. We found, however, that 
children of government officials, 
regardless of their intellectual su- 
periority, could be admitted to the 
Hoehere Schule or secondary 
school. Children in the secondary 
school were given intensive and ex- 


VIRGINIA ART DISPLAYED IN VIENNA. Paintings done by children of the Maury Elementary School of Rich- 
mond were displayed in the window of the US Information Center in Vienna, and later at the Information Centers of 
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tensive preparation for the univer- 
sity. All the children who could 
not stand up under the rigid and 
inflexible subject-matter require- 


‘ments were unmercifully ‘‘flunk- 


ed.’’ A survey of the holding pow- 
er of the Bavarian secondary 
schools showed that in 1947-48 
only 24 per cent of those who en- 
tered the secondary school eight 
years before had actually passed 
the Abitur, which literally means 
a going-away examination and is 
a term used to designate the com- 
prehensive, nerve-shattering exam- 
ination which all German students 
are required to take at the end of 
their secondary school course. 
Those who pass this examination 
are automatically admitted to the 
university. German business, pro- 
fessional, industrial, political, gov- 
ernmental, and military leaders 
came eventually from this group. 

Now, let us see what becomes 
of the 90 per cent of German 
youth who could not enter the 
secondary school. These students 
continue for four additional years 
in the Volksschule (people's 
school). . These four years corre- 
spond to our fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades. Thus, at the 
end of eight years of schooling, 
these children have what is rough- 
ly equivalent to eight years of ele- 
mentary education in our country. 
The elementary school graduates 
are not eligible to enter a German 
secondary school, because, as we 
have already seen, German second 
ary education starts with the fifth 
grade. They enter a Berufschule 
(vocational school) and, after 
from one to three years’ study in 
such a school, get jobs. 

The Berufschule has no gen- 
eral education such as we would 
find in most of our secondary 
schools. They are socially inferior 
schools in comparison with the 
proud, intensively conservative 
Gymnasium (a special type of sec- 
ondary school). 


Courses of Study Differ 

Under this organization of Ger- 
man elementary and secondary ed- 
ucation, you have observed that 
the Hoehere Schule and the Volks- 
schule have four overlapping 
grades: the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth. But the courses of 
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study for these four grades in the 
two schools are totally different. 
The program of studies for the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades of the Gymnasium is geared 
to the achievement of superior chil- 
dren and to meeting university- 
admission requirements. The pro- 
gram of study for these grades in 
the Volksschule is roughly com- 
parable to corresponding grades in 
our elementary school. It is geared 
to the achievement of the rank and 
file, providing educational back- 
ground for those who will fill the 
humbler pursuits. 

Americans vigorously attacked 
the two-track system of German 
education as being conducive to the 
creation of an undemocratic class 
consciousness. It led to unwhole- 
some class distinctions incompat- 
ible with the democratic ideal. The 
two-track system led to feelings of 
inferiority on the part of those 
who attend the Volksschule. Chil- 
dren who attended the socially re- 
spectable Gymnasium were heard 
to say to those who attended the 
Volksschule, where no tuition was 
required, ‘‘My father is rich and 
can pay my tuition at the Gym- 
nasium; but your father is poor, 
and you'll have to go to the Volks- 
schule.”’ 


Classroom Climate Contrasted 

In the Volksschule the relation- 
ship between German teachers and 
students is stiff and formal. The 
German teacher is a master and 
stands aloof from his students. His 
word is law, and there must be no 
questioning of it. On the other 
hand, the relationship between 
American teachers and students is 
generally friendly and informal. 
They work freely together. The 
American teacher is quite ap- 
proachable as contrasted with the 
unapproachability of the German 
teacher. In the German classroom, 
one observes the atmosphere of 
military precision and absolute 
obedience to authority. In the aver- 
age American classroom, there is a 
freedom from restraint and a re- 
spect for authority which is no less 
genuine than the German respect 
for authority but is freer and more 
cordial. 

In this formal classroom en- 
vironment, I found a complete 





domination of teacher over stu- 
dent. There was no free and easy 
discussion such as we find in the 
average American classroom situa 
tion. The teacher not only told 
the children what to do; he told 
them what to think. Never have 
I observed such absolute contro! 
exercised over the mind of youth 
This was as Hitler wanted it. Hit- 
ler knew that an individual whc 
thought was dangerous. Hence 
the German elementary school pro 
gram called for the stifling of in 
dependent thinking. It is hardly 
necessary to add that Naziism got 
its blind unreasoning followers 
from those who came through the 
Volksschule. 


Freedom of Speech Unknown 

It never occurred to me that 
the German people were so un 
accustomed to think for themselves 
until I went to Kulmbach in the 
early part of 1949 to speak on the 
plan of the Office of Military Gov- 
ernment for Bavaria for the reor- 
ganization of Bavarian education. 
After I had finished speaking, I did 
the unusual thing of asking the 
members of my audience to discuss 
the issues which I had raised. But 
before entertaining questions from 
the floor, I told my German listen- 
ers something about the operation 
of a typical American forum dis- 
cussion. I tried to make them un- 
derstand that people in my coun- 
try frankly discussed in a forum 
meeting issues and problems of a 
controversial nature and freely gave 
utterance to their own opinions 
even though certain opinions may 
be quite contradictory. I also told 
them that it was not at all un 
common for people in my country 
to differ with the opinions ex 
pressed by the discussion leader. 
explained that all this was part and 
parcel of our democratic princip! 
of freedom of speech and that fre 
and untrammeled speech was en 
couraged even though the resu! 
might invariably be a multiplicit 
of conflicting opinions expresse: 
by various people. 

I was quite disappointed at th 
meager response which I receivec 
To be sure, a few Germans 
wanted to get speeches off the'r 
systems (just as some Americars 


(Continued on page 33) 
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by MRS. GENE LAYMAN 


Second Grade Teacher 
Waynesboro 


to approach of Valentine’s 
Day posed the problem of an 
organized method of distributing 
Valentines. From this need devel- 
oped our Post Office unit. Since 
Christmas, interests had centered 
around helpers in our community 

drawing pictures of our town 
and its helpers, reading stories, and 
learning songs—all of which led 
to the decision to make our Post 
Office. 

Several children stayed one after- 
noon to build it. We used an old 
table, orange crates, cardboard, 
and strips of wood. Each child 
brought a shoe box for his letter 
box. Together we cut a slit in the 
back, a door at the front, and num- 
bered the boxes from 100 up, be- 
cause they are the numbers the 
class was learning at this time. 

The children made stamps out 
f white stickers; they made pen- 
nies, nickels, dimes, quarters, and 
fifty cent pieces for themselves and 
for the Post Office. By secret bal- 
lot they chose their postmaster and 
postal clerk. Each succeeding day 
the clerk and postmaster would 
hoose someone to work in his 
place. This gave everyone a 
hance. 

February 14 was an important 
lay for our second grade. Nearly 
150 Valentines had been mailed 
hrough our Post Office and the 
.oxes were bulging. Our postmen 
vere busy delivering the mail that 
1ad not already been collected 
hrough the boxes. The dead let- 
er box had collected quite a few 

0. These had to be returned and 
‘addressed, then remailed. 

Many learning experiences came 
ut of this unit—writing simple 
tters; addressing envelopes; can- 
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Post Office Experience 


celling the stamp by putting the 
postmark on it; spelling such 
words as post office, postman, mail, 
letter, stamp, and Valentine; learn- 
ing songs about the postman and 
about Valentine's Day. The pupils 
also had practice in working with 
money, making change, adding, 





subtracting; they learned to work 
together, sharing responsibilities 
and helping one another. 

When a child can say, ‘I 
wouldn't miss school for any- 
thing’’, the Post Office has been a 
worthwhile experience for both 
teacher and children. 


VALENTIN 








Nearly 150 Valentines were mailed through this Second Grade post office; 


boxes were bulging. 
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6cQ’HE said that I seemed to 

know more about medical 
technology as a career than any 
applicant with whom she'd talked. 
I told her that I didn’t deserve 
much credit—lI’d been required to 
learn about it in my course in 
freshman English here at Long- 
wood.”” Thus, a sophomore re- 
ported to the writer her conversa- 
tion with an admissions officer in 
an accredited school of medical 
technology. 

The girl had entered our college 
to complete the two-year pre-pro- 
fessional program in medical tech- 
nology. She was obtaining the 
basic knowledge required by ac- 
credited medical schools and, at 
the same time, we were helping her 
to gain a knowledge of her voca- 
tional objective which made her 
sure of what she wanted and how 
she could obtain it. To some ex- 
tent, her experience represents our 
answer to the editorial appearing 
in the October, 1949, issue of the 


Virginia Journal of Education in 
which the editor expressed the 
hope that more schools and col- 
leges would assist boys and girls 
to find vocations suitable to their 
abilities and interests. 


Results and Purposes 

Our present student personnel 
program has been in operation 
only three years. As yet, we make 
no claims for its effectiveness except 
that we believe its purposes are 
sound, that there has been a definite 
increase in the thought that our 
students are giving to their careers, 
and that the ability level of our 
student body has been raised. 


Our purposes are to provide a 
sound education for all of our stu- 
dents, to assist them in choosing 
careers for which they are po- 
tentially qualified, and to train 
them for effective work in these 
careers. This can be done, we be- 
lieve, without any sacrifice of basic 
or general education deemed neces- 





This article was prepared as an answer from one college 
to the editorial in the October 1949 issue of the “Virginia 


Journal of Education.” 
Said the editorial— 


- « « The other day we had a long conversation with a 
lawyer friend on the subject of choosing a career. It was 


his contention that the schools and parents are both fall- 
ing down on the job of guiding youngsters into the voca- 
tions far which by temperament, intelligence, aptitudes, and 
physical condition they are best fitted. 

. - « The schools of Virginia are improving their voca- 
tional guidance programs, but there is much room for 
greater improvement. There is also an obvious need that 
parents be included in all efforts in the direction of voca- 
tional planning. 

. «+ A parent who invests in a college education for his 
children invests heavily, often going into debt and at vary- 
ing degrees of personal sacrifice. That investment can only 
be safely made in proportion to the care taken both by 
teachers and parents themselves in the matter of intelligent 
vocational guidance. 
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sary for everyone. As a matter 
of fact, we have been able to 
strengthen this aspect of our pro- 
gram and even now we are mak- 
ing an extensive study of our cur- 
ricula for the purpose of adding 
greater strength to them. 


Admissions Program 

To achieve our purposes, it has 
been necessary to first install an ad- 
missions program. This is the re- 
sponsibility of our Committee on 
Admissions, a group of six persons 
from the faculty and administra- 
tive staff, which reviews every ap- 
plication for admission. In its re- 
view, the Committee considers the 
applicant’s high school achieve- 
ment, his personal adjustment, and 
his performance on the test of 
scholastic aptitude administered to 
all Virginia seniors by the high 
schools in cooperation with the 
State Department of Education. 
The screening process is not de- 
signed to limit enrollment but to 
ascertain whether or not the appli- 
cant is capable of doing -satisfac- 
tory work in college. If he is, we 
wish to enroll him as a student. 
If he is not, we feel that it is un- 
fair to him for us to accept his ap- 
plication and then be forced to 
term him a “‘failure’’ at the end of 
his first year of study and refuse 
him permission to continue. It is 
far less damaging to his personal- 
ity to refuse him admission than 
to drop him from our rolls because 
of poor scholarship. 


Registration 

Like many other colleges, Long- 
wood provides a full week of 
orientation for new students at the 
opening of each session. It is de- 
signed to acquaint the students 
with the college, its history and 
customs, its regulations, and with 
various types of assistance avail- 
able to them during the months 
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by WILLIAM W. SAVAGE 


Dean, Longwood College 
Farmville 


ahead. At the same time, it en- 
ables us to become better ac- 
quainted with them. 

Registration for classes is held 
during the first week. In it, we 
have eliminated ‘“‘mass methods.”’ 
A folder, holding all application 
information, is prepared on each 
new student. When he registers 
for classes, he does so in confer- 
ence with a faculty member who 
is acquainted with this informa- 
tion. The faculty member dis- 
cusses with him his plans and 
background and then assists him 
to plan a program of classes which 
is in accord with his interests and 
background. 

As soon as classes begin, the 
freshman is notified of the name of 
his faculty adviser for the next 
two years. This person is one 
who will teach him in one class 
luring the freshman year. Thus, 
the adviser will have ample oppor- 
tunity to know him well as the 
year progresses. At any time, the 
student may go to him for as- 
sistance in making plans for the 
uture or in solving problems that 
nay arise. When the student be- 
omes a junior, his adviser for the 
emainder of his college career is 
he head of the department in 
vhich he is majoring. 


“reshman English 

During his freshman year in 
inglish, the student is confronted 
rith few theme assignments with 
ach titles as ‘‘My Trip Last Sum- 
ier’ or ‘“‘My Hobby.” Instead, 
e€ prepares two major themes. 
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Dean Savage discusses with Billie Dunlap of Portsmouth her plans for a 
teaching career in music. They are examining the salary schedules for Vir- 
ginia teachers reported in the November issue of the Journal. 


During the first semester he writes 
his autobiography. During the 
second, he develops a comprehen- 
sive paper on the career for which 
he is preparing. This involves 
considerable research on his part. 
To aid him in this, our library 
maintains extensive vertical files 
containing several thousand pub- 
lications dealing with careers in 
many different fields. 

The Department of English 
utilizes these papers as means of 
teaching. When it has completed 
its use of them, it sends them to 
the Dean’s office where they are 
placed in the personnel folders of 
the students for use by their ad- 
visers and other faculty members 
who will assist them in their final 
decision regarding their majors 
and curricula. 


Counseling 


Attached to the college staff is a 
regional supervisor of guidance of 
the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Half of her time is devoted 
to assisting schools in the area as 
they plan or improve existing pro- 
grams of guidance. During the 
other half, she counsels students 
who are referred by their advisers 
and she instructs in courses in guid- 
ance offered in the college. Her 
counseling activities are devoted 
primarily to assisting students in 


their choice of vocations. They in- 
clude interviews, the administra- 
tion of various standardized tests, 
and conferences with advisers. Be- 
cause of her availability, the stu- 
dents have highly specialized coun- 
seling resources available to them 
when they need such assistance. 

Although we offer twelve differ- 
ent curricula, nine of which lead 
to degrees, the freshman year of 
study is essentially the same in 
each. Thus, a student does not 
make a final decision as to his field 
of study until the beginning of his 
sophomore year. With the ad- 
visory assistance already described, 
and his experience in freshman 
English, he is usually ready to 
make his choice by that time. His 
final choice, of course, must be ap- 
proved by the department in which 
he majors. 


Vocational Information 

We have sought to make avail- 
able vocational information of 
value to boys and girls of high 
school age. In 1947, we published 
a booklet entitled “‘So You're a 
Senior’”” which was designed to as- 
sist high school graduates in choos- 
ing the colleges they would attend. 
In 1948, we issued the booklet 
entitled ‘‘Will College Prepare 
You fora Career?’’ This attempted 


(Continued on page 30) 
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VALUE in Kealuation 


The Function of the Visiting Committee in an Evaluation 


by ROBERT C. GIBSON 


Principal, Altavista High School, Altavista 


N some quarters, perhaps, there 

has been in the minds of some 
superintendents and some school 
principals a mistaken concept of 
the function of the visiting evalua- 
tion committee. The term ‘‘evalu- 
ation” lends itself to a narrow in- 
terpretation. Let me strike from 
your minds, however, the idea that 
evaluation is inspection. The work 
of the visiting committee is only a 
part, less important than that per 
formed by the local faculty of the 
school concerned, of the complete 
evaluative process as provided by 
the Evaluative Criteria. Discover- 
ing at first hand the information 
concerning the school being eval- 
uated is only one part of the over- 
all job of the evaluating commit- 
tee. 

Some of these misconceptions 
may have arisen from an erroneous 
comparison of educational evalua- 
tion with military inspections still 
unhappily remembered by many of 
us. The static military inspection 
with its reprisals and fear, with its 
shallow purposes of seeking to dis- 
cover physical disorder of things, 
of seeking to uncover a bit of dirt, 
is a far cry from the work of the 
visiting committee in evaluating a 
school. You do not determine the 
effects of a school upon the lives 
of children through such narrowed 
channels. Neither do you chart the 
way for improvement in a school’s 
contribution to the lives of its 
pupils so much in what is found 
as in the recommendations given, 
as in ways in which all aspects of 
the school can be synthesized into 
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Mr. Gibson discussed this subject as a panel member be- 
fore the Evaluation Section of the Annual Virginia Second- 
ary Principals’ Conference at the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, on June 21, 1950. 

Drawing by Vincent Keesee, art student at Altavista High 


School. 





a more meaningful whole in the 
life of each child and in the com- 
munity at large. Evaluation with- 
out recommendation would be to 
lose the greater part of its value. 

No evaluating committee with- 
in Virginia’s plan of evaluation 
has official jurisdiction to effect any 
change in a local school. No pro- 
fessional committee would want 
it. Their findings result only in 
recommendations, given only in 
confidence to the local school au- 
thorities and to a State Depart- 
ment of Education dedicated to 
professional leadership and coun- 
sel for the local school. The eval- 
uative committee’s purpose is to 
build, not destroy. 


Professional Guidance 


Members of an evaluation com- 
mittee come equipped to give pro- 
fessional guidance of a high order. 
Their experience may include 
many areas of specialization: voca- 
tional education, the arts, the hu- 
manities, the sciences, guidance, 
plant design, library service, and 
plant maintenance. It usually in- 
cludes many levels of educational 
experience and training: specialists 
of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, superintendents, classroom 
teachers, supervisors, directors of 
instruction, principals, and repre- 
sentatives of teacher education in- 


stitutions. “The members may 
come from a wide variety of sit- 
uations geographically: in train- 
ing, from points north, south, east, 
and west in our State; from the 
tidewater and from the mountains; 
from old schools and from new 
schools; representing old schools 
of thought and new schools of 
thought; from positions accus- 
tomed to the broad administra- 
tive overview (looking down) and 
from positions accustomed to the 
underview from among the grass 
roots in the classroom (looking 
up). 

The committee membership 
may include individual members 
who have primary focus upon the 
physical development and health 
of a pupil, or with the academic 
development, or with development 
designed to teach a pupil a liveli- 
hood, or with the emotional and 
mental health aspect of the pupil’s 
development. In whatever way 
one wishes categorically to classify 
the experiences and training of 
committee members by way of de 
termining the committee quaiifi- 
cations for making a worthwhile 
contribution toward improvement 
of a school, the well chosen com 
mittee will indicate a wealth o 
background in all phases of schoo 
concern. It will be such a com 
bination of personnel that they 
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will be accorded professional re- 
spect by all levels from the super- 
intendent and the school board to 
the lowliest freshman. 

I like to envision the members 
of the evaluating committee as 
standing on the surface of a sphere, 
each in a position determined by 
lis experience and his field of spe- 
ialization. All are looking in- 
ward toward the sphere’s center, 
which is the school. Each sees the 
chool from a different angle. One 
emphasizes details of the segment 
which he views. One sees the over- 
ill. Others are distributed between 
these two extremes. 


One Purpose 


Keep in mind that the commit- 
tee has but one comprehensive pur- 
pose: to help improve the school’s 
ontribution—its contribution to 
he life of the child, to the life of 
he community, and to the welfare 
f a society extending to world 
vide horizons. 
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Viewing the School from All Ang/es 


In achieving this one purpose, 
it follows in the footsteps of the 
faculty of the school evaluated. 
The complete evaluation by the 
local faculty is in the hands of the 
visiting committee to read, to di- 
gest, and to use for guidance to 
areas which need further explora- 
tion. 

The visiting committee is to the 
evaluation what an auditor is to 
a set of accurate records. His stamp 
of approval lands authority, cred- 
ence, and support. If the visiting 
committee finds a good job being 
done, their affirmation wins the 
support of the community and 
gives proper recognition and secu- 
rity against censure for those 
charged with the responsibility of 
running the school. If the auditor 
finds differences between the rec- 
ords and the money at hand, if he 
finds questionable practices, he will 
seek to find the error and will make 
recommendations to help improve 
[ractices and eliminate future er- 





ror. Ihe evaluating committee 
will do the same type of thing. 
Members of an evaluating commit- 
tee constitute no official body of 
the school, having no direct au- 
thority. They have come at your 
request to help you. They recom- 
mend only to school officials. They 
strengthen, they verify, or ap- 
praise the local interpretation of 
how well the school is doing its 
job. 


I have not interpreted my topic 
to include the techniques of eval- 
uation, but I have one word on 
that. In contacts with the faculty 
in the classroom, the visiting com- 
mittee is limited to friendly, con- 
siderate observation. Supervision 
has no place here. That will come 
from those in official position to 
do it. Committee observations 
may later become effective in their 
supervision. 

The visiting committee adds 
prestige and wins supporting ac- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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As a classroom teacher, Mr. Walker makes Mathematics an interesting and 


stimulating subject. 


Have You Met Cur 
New (Prosident ? 


ASWELL H. WALKER, the 
newly elected president of the 
Virginia Education Association, is 





Here Mr. Walker is addressing a 
Boy Scout pot luck dinner. He is ac- 
tive in civic and church affairs. 
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a man of varied interests, a fact 
which accounts for his perennial 
youth and jauntiness, and his un- 
varying good nature. He enjoys 
people; he likes to meet folks and 
talk with them. According to Mrs. 
Walker, he ‘keeps up’”’ with every- 
one he’s ever known. 


Being a successful and dynamic 
classroom teacher is one of H. H.’s 
real achievements. Students find 
his classes stimulating and enter- 
taining. [hey like to work for 
him. He has a genius for inspiring 
teamwork, for he encourages schol- 
arship, and he sprinkles hard work 
with innumerable yarns and jokes. 
There’s never a dull moment in 
classroom 207 at Lane High 
School in Charlottesville. 


Mr. Walker knows how to re- 
lax. He likes to garden, if the rows 
of vegetables are straight (the 
geometric influence), and he par- 
ticularly enjoys watching his wife 
work the flowers which provide 
the boutonnieres he invariably 


A Profile 


by SYLVIA P. HORWITZ 


Teacher of English 
Lane High School 
Charlottesville 


wears for dress-up occasions. Fish- 
ing and sports of all kinds delight 
him. He can putter around the 
house for hours, but he can do 
real manual labor, if necessary. 
One summer he renovated his 
house. He laid a cement pavement 
in the basement, sanded the bed- 
room floors, and then topped off 
his labors with real artistry —a 
first class paint job. 


Always on the Go 

H. H. has an abundance of 
energy. Besides his teaching mathe- 
matics at Lane, a post he has held 
since 1926, he finds time for the 
numerous meetings he attends and 
the jobs he holds. Any week-end 
finds him in Washington at an 
NEA conference or in Richmond 
or Norfolk on VEA business. As 
a responsible citizen in a growing 
community, he has taken an active 
part in scouting, in YMCA work, 
in civic affairs, and in his church. 

Mr. Walker received his early 
training in Middlesex, his birth- 
place. He wanted to study med- 
icine, but was sent to Lynchburg 
College, a co-educational school, 
so that he could be with his young- 
er sister. There he met Zada Cave, 
a freshman, whom he married in 
1920. There were many inter- 
ruptions in his college career, so 
that he was unable to continue his 
work for any two years in succes- 
sion. At the close of his freshman 
year, his father died and he re- 
mained at home to teach in the 
fourth and fifth grades. Nineteen 
hundred and seventeen found him 
serving Uncle Sam as a leather- 
neck at Parris Island. After his 
marriage he returned to school and 
then left upon the arrival of his 
son. His senior year was quite an 
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Mr. Walker relaxes with Mrs. Walker in their home. 





He likes to putter 


around the house and spent one summer renovating it. 


exciting one—he was awarded a 
medal for oratory and was as- 
signed the leading role in the senior 
play. Unfortunately, Hollywood 
lost a matinee idol at this point, 
for the ‘“‘hero’’ came down with 
the measles and the play was not 
given. 


School and Family Life the 
Hard Way 

His master’s degree from the 
University of Virginia was earned 
in afternoon and evening classes 
while he was teaching at Lane. 
Soon after he received his degree 
he became a papa for the second 
time. Sue arrived and so did his 
first raise. Summers he spent can- 
vassing for students to attend 
Lynchburg College, where he is a 
member of the Board of Trustees, 
and tutoring students at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

The long list of offices held by 
Mr. Walker in the field of educa- 
tion attest to his profound inter- 
est, his ability, and his unstinting 
service. His fellow workers at 
Lane have a warm regard for him, 
for they recognize his democratic 
fellowship, his keen sense of 
humor, his calm leadership, and 
his strength of character. The 
VEA is fortunate, indeed, to have 
such a man guide its activities dur- 
ing the next two years. 
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A badminton enthusiast, Mr. Walk- 
er offers to take on all comers. 


Value in Evaluation 


(Continued from page 21) 


cord of both the faculty and the 
community for the findings and 
recommendations of the evalua- 
tive process. No teacher with a 
¢hip on her shoulder for her own 
vested interest in her field can fail 
to be impressed by the impersonal, 
professional work, and recommen- 
dations of the evaluation commit- 
tee. The committee bolsters the 
support of the populace for the 
school and its program. Who can 
criticize an attempt to improve? 

The visit of the committee mo- 
tivates every faculty member and 
student to his best work. It re- 
vitalizes the school for every mem- 
ber. The thoroughness with which 
all aspects of a school’s work are 
examined gives new importance to 
the foundational functions of the 
school in the eyes of the child. 
The association between commit- 
tee and the local faculty members 
is wholesome and uplifting, giv- 
ing opportunities for mutual pro- 
fessional contact outside the com- 
munity. 


Participating Members Benefit 


These are a few of my observa- 
tions concerning the visiting com- 












in relation to the 
I cannot 


mittee’s work 
school being evaluated. 
end this discussion without men- 
tioning a purpose in the commit- 
tee’s visit which is apart from the 
local school being evaluated. Its 
benefit to the participating mem- 
bers is immeasurable. I have yet 
to experience anything which 
netted me greater benefit in twice 
the time that the contacts I have 
had with evaluation committee 
members in centering our com- 
bined attention on the problems 
of a school new to me. You sim- 
ply cannot participate on an eval- 
uation committee without bring- 
ing out in glaring relief the short- 
comings of your own practices in 
your own situation. Identifying 
your own problems is the first big 
step in their solution. I recommend 
that all of you avail yourselves of 
every possible opportunity to get 
on an evaluating committee. In 
charting the way for the continu- 
ous improvement of your own 
school, you will draw from your 
evaluation committee experience 
time and time again. 
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Mimeographing—a familiar hum in 
the VEA office—is one of the duties 
of the receptionist, Alma Rice. (top) 


Always on the go is Katherine 
Hoyle, Director of Field Service. 
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A°* you come through the door 
of the converted dwelling at 
401 North Ninth Street in Rich- 
mond, which has housed your 
VEA headquarters since March 29, 
1932, the first person to greet you 
is Alma Rice, receptionist. Her 
soft smiling voice also answers 
your telephone calls. Indeed she 
is the first receptionist to grace the 
office of the Virginia Education 
Association, having accepted this 
newly-created position in Septem- 
ber of last year. She hails from 
Tappahannock. Varied duties are 
handled by the receptionist such as 
opening and assorting incoming 
mail, clipping educational items 
from approximately 100 news- 
papers weekly, performing secre- 
tarial duties for the Field Director 
and for both the Executive Secre- 
tary and Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary when additional help is 
needed, and handling the bulk of 
mimeographed materials through 
the many operations of stencil cut- 
ting, running, stapling, and mail- 
ing. She also prepares the official 
list of delegates for the annual con- 
vention. Do come in and meet 
Miss Rice. 


The Business End 


Passing through the reception 
room, you will find Virginia 
Wickham, secretary to the Assist- 
ant Executive Secretary, in the first 
office. For more than three years 
she has assisted him in handling 
volumes of mail and other secre- 
tarial duties. A major responsibil- 
ity of Miss Wickham’s is keeping 
financial records and preparing 
financial reports, as required. She 
prepares advertising schedules for 
the Journal, proofreads ads, and 
handles renewal subscriptions. Is- 
suing VEA membership, Prevento- 
rium, and retired teachers’ cards are 
among other responsibilities. A 
native of Richmond, Miss Wick- 
ham purchases office and mainte- 
nance supplies and handles many 
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Come Into Your VEA 
Hoadquarters Office 


details in connection with the 
business office. 

In the adjoining office is T. Pres- 
ton Turner, Assistant Executive 
Secretary, who serves as chief as- 
sistant to the Executive Secretary 
in sharing the multitudinous re- 
sponsibilities of the Association in 
working for the improvement of 
education. He has been serving in 
this capacity since July, 1944. He 
particularly assists with research, 
public relations, welfare and legis- 
lative activities, and serves as spe- 
cialist on retirement. This includes 
in general, speaking before lay and 
professional groups, working with 
Departments, Districts, and State 
Committees, writing special wel- 
fare and retirement articles for the 
Journal, collecting and preparing 
material for the VEA News, and 
answering letters of inquiry from 
laymen and teachers. Business mat- 
ters, financial records and reports 
of the Association are under his 
supervision. He also serves as busi- 
ness manager of the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education, handling adver- 
tising, circulation, and member- 
ship. Convention arrangements 
with the hotels, exhibits, room as- 
signments for participating groups, 
and housing are under his direc- 
tion. Convention credentials and 
Preventorium cards are also issued 
under his supervision. Mr. Turner 
is a native of Bedford County. 

At the end of the hall is the 
mailing room where Mrs. Hilma 
Deering reigns as mailing room 
clerk and addressograph operator. 
In point of service, she has been 
on the VEA< staff longer than any 
other member, having served 
through intermittent periods in 
the mailing room when she was 
Hilma Garber. She has had full re- 
sponsibility of the mailing room 
since February, 1944. Richmond 
is her home. Mrs. Deering prepares 
addressograph plates for-all Asso- 
ciation members and other mailing 
lists. She addresses approximately 
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18,000 labels monthly for mail- 
ing the Journal and a like num- 
ber for the VEA News. Marked 
copies of the Journal for contribu- 
tors and advertisers are also mailed 
by her. She prepares and mails 
membership cards to the various 
school divisions for individuals. 
She also addresses envelopes for 
mailing of other materials and as- 
sists with the preparation of bulk 
mailings. Mrs. Deering lends a 
hand, too, in proofreading ads and 
editorial copy for the Journal and 
News, as well as mimeograph ma- 
terial. 


Where Administration Stems 

Climbing a steep flight of stairs, 
you will find Robert F. Williams, 
Executive Secretary, in the front 
office on the second floor which 
also serves as the Board of Direc- 
tors Room. Here he administers 
the program of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, working under 
the direction of the Board of Di- 
rectors. In this connection, he 
stimulates the activities of the 9 
Departments, 23 Sections, and 17 
Committees, as well as the 15 Dis- 
tricts and 129 Local Associations, 
assisting in the formulation of pol- 
icies and programs. He also plans 
the annual VEA meeting in which 
these groups participate. 

The Executive Secretary directs 
research work done by the staff. 
This includes teacher welfare prob- 
lems such as working and living 
conditions, salary schedule, com- 
parisons, local ability and effort, 
retirement improvements, sick 


Letters from Executive Secretary Robert F. Williams 
flow across the book of his secretary, Mrs. B. Roy Dud- 


ley, III. 








When these two heads get together, things begin to happen in both profes- 
sional and lay circles. Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary (right) 
discusses plans with T. Preston Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary (left). 


leave benefits, teacher supply, and 
population trends. He prepares 
facts needed for the State legislative 
program, for the Association’s 
publicity, for members of the Leg- 
islature, for lay people generally, 
and upon individual request. His 
speaking engagements are nu- 
merous and widespread. 

While each staff member -is re- 
sponsible for good public rela- 
tions, the Executive Secretary leads 
the way in interpreting the schools 
to lay and civic groups, as well as 
to the teaching profession, through 
conferences, speeches, articles, 
brochures, pamphlets, mimeo- 
graphed materials, and newspaper 
releases. 


He serves as editor of the Vir- 
ginal Journal of Education, which 
is both a “‘house organ’’ for asso- 
ciational affairs and a magazine of 
general professional and cultural 
interests. He also edits the VEA 
News, a newspaper on current hap- 
penings in education. Answering 
letters of inquiry from teachers, 
laymen, students, and others is an- 
other responsibility, as well as di- 
recting the work of the staff. Mr. 
Williams comes from Smyth 
County and has been chief admin- 
istrative officer of the VEA since 
August 15, 1946. 


In the adjoining office on the 
second floor is Mrs. B. Roy Dud- 
ley, II, secretary to the Executive 


Proofreading slips amuse Phyllis G. Brown, Assistant 
to the Editor, as she reads to Mrs. Hilma G. Deering, 
Mailing Room Clerk. 




















All in a day’s work. Assistant Executive Secretary T. Preston Turner 
dictates to his secretary, Virginia C. Wickham. 


Secretary. Another newcomer, Mrs. 
Dudley, like Miss Rice, came with 
the VEA in September, 1950, dur- 
ing a staff reorganization. She is 
a native of Richmond. Mrs. Dud- 
ley handles the voluminous corre- 
spondence of the Executive Secre- 
tary and does some secretarial work 
for the Director of Field Service. 
She, too, mimeographs releases and 
is responsible for their distribu- 
tion, involving assembling mate- 
rials, stapling, and filling envelopes 
by the hundred and sometimes by 
thousands. She assists with the 
proofreading. Research question- 
naire returns are compiled by this 
secretary. Mrs. Dudley also has 
supervision of the general office 
files. 

Katherine Hoyle, Director of 
Field Service, has an office in this 
room also, but she spends two- 
thirds of the school year traveling 
in the State, working with officers 
and committees of Local Associa- 
tions. By scheduled trips to each 
school division, she helps Local As- 
sociations to initiate and plan pro- 
grams and worthwhile activities. 
She serves as liaison between State 
Association committees and Local 
Associations, keeping the Local 
Associations informed of State 
programs and objectives, as well 
as informing the State Association 
committees of opinions and recom- 
mendations of Local Associations. 

She aids in preparing materials 
for the use of Local Associations 
and keeps their leaders informed on 
other available VEA and NEA ma- 
terials, distributing copies where 
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possible. She is also responsible for 
compiling progress reports from 
Local Associations and promoting 
FTA in the State. As needed, she 
supplements activities of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary and the Assistant 
Executive Secretary in public rela- 
tions and legislation. During the 
legislative years, she is responsible 
for the preparation of the Legis- 
lative News Flash, issued weekly 
during that time. At the annual 


sistant to the Editor, works away 
on the Journal and other publica- 
tions. A native of Richmond, she 
came with the VEA in September, 
1944, as office secretary and execu- 
tive assistant and has grown into 
her love for the written and 
printed word. Miss Brown is re- 
sponsible for the preparation of all 
materials for the Virginia Journal 
of Education. In this connection, 
she assists with selecting and edit- 
ing the articles, plans the lay-out, 
selects illustrations, and has en- 
gravings made. She writes special 
articles and compiles the monthly 
features for the magazine. Proof- 
reading the Journal and VEA 
News, as well as other publica- 
tions, is also her responsibility. 
She serves as executive assistant to 
the Executive Secretary in han- 
dling routine affairs. She also 
serves as recorder of proceedings for 
the Delegate Assembly, VEA 
Board meetings, and Committee 
meetings. Preparation of program 
copy for the annual meetings is 
also her responsibility. Miss Brown 
assists, too with the Teacher Reg- 





istration Service. 

Now that you have met your 
“VEA family’’, we hope you will 
call on us often. See for yourself 
how your VEA operates. We are 
all at your service—promoting the 
great profession of the teacher. 


convention, she serves as VEA rep- 
resentative with the press. 

Miss Hoyle began her travels 
with the VEA in July, 1947. Her 
home is’in Newport News. 

In the sanctum of the upstairs 
back office, Phyllis G. Brown, As- 





WHO IS EDUCATED? 

Whom do I call educated? First, those who manage well the cir- 
cumstances they encounter day by day and who possess a judgment which 
is accurate in meeting occasions as they arise and rarely miss the expe- 
dient course in action; next those who are decent and honorable in all 
their intercourse with all men, bearing easily and good-naturedly what 
is unpleasant or offensive in others and being themselves as agreeable 
and reasonable to their associates as it is humanly possible to be: further- 
more, those who hold their pleasures always under control and not 
unduly overcome by their misfortune, bearing up under them bravely, 
and in a manner worthy of our common nature; finally, and most im- 
portant of all, those who are not spoiled by their successes and who do 
not desert their true selves, but hold their ground steadfastly as wise 
and soberminded men, rejoicing no more in the good things which 
have come to them by chance than in those which through their own 
nature and intelligence are theirs by birth. 

Those who have a character which is in accord not with one of these 
things, but with all of them—these, I maintain, are educated and whole 
men, possessed of all the virtues of a man.—Isocrates of Panathenaicus, 


436-338 B.C. 
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Q Here’s a “true or false” question on King Coal’s 
origin. Both coal and diamonds are the products of trees. 


TRUE [|_| FALSE 


A TRUE! Coal and diamonds were formed in the earth 
by the decaying of vegetation several hundred million 
years ago. Pressure and heat within the earth’s surface 
hardened them into their present form—with diamonds 
being the result of greater heat and pressure. 





@ What do you think about this statement on mine ven- 
tilation? In a single day, the air blown into a modern mine 
weighs more than the coal taken out. 


TRUE [_] FALSE 


A TRUE-only more so! As a matter of fact, giant fans, 
with blades turning up to a mile a minute, send 6 tons of 
fresh air to workmen in every corridor of the modern 
mine for every ton of coal taken out. 


Q Miners get paid for an eight- 
hour day, but do you know how 
many hours they actually work? 
Draw in hands on the clocK to in- 
dicate your answer. For example, 
eight hours would be 8 o’clock. 





A The answer is six-and a half hours, so your clock 
should be at 6:30..Miners get a half hour off for lunch 
and spend an average.of an hour a day traveling between 
the entrance gates of a mine and the underground face of 
a coal seam. They are paid for all this time. 
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Qa True or false—there are more miles of railroad track 
beneath Pennsylvania than aboveground. 


TRUE FALSE 

A TRUE! Pennsylvania, with so many coal mines, each honey- 
combed with mine railways, has more miles of railroad track 
underground than aboveground. Mine railroads haul about 
85% of the bituminous coal mined underground in America. 
Modern underground railroads together with conveyor-belt 
systems have kept pace with the great increase in coal produc- 
tion due to modern mining equipment. 


Booklet { 


The questions and answers above are only four 
of many in our fascinating new booklet—“King 
Coal Quiz.” Write for your free copy today! 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
320 Southern Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















College Graduates 
(Continued from page 19) 


to give concise information on the 
career opportunities in each field 
in which, at that time, we offered 
major study. During the spring 
of 1950, we inaugurated a new 
series of mimeographed bulletins 
entitled the ‘“‘Longwood Career 
Bulletins.’’ The first described in 
detail the opportunities and re- 
quirements for the teacher in busi- 
ness education. We hope to re- 
lease twelve or more different titles 


in this series. Each will be pre- 
pared for use by high school boys 
and girls. Each will be available 
without charge to teachers, libra- 
rians, and counselors. 


The Educated Person 


In the introduction to the book- 
let entitled ““Will College Prepare 
You for a Career?’’, President 
Dabney S. Lancaster of our col- 
lege made this statement: “A col- 
lege education is valuable for many 
reasons. It increases the knowledge 
of a student. It enables him to 
understand better the world about 
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Complete Binding 
Equipment 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
UNDER ONE ROOF 


Acquaint us with your re- 
quirements. We serve you ef- 
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him. It helps him to live in har- 
mony with his fellowman. But 
these are not all of the values. 
Study in college should prepare a 
student to enter an occupation or 
to enter specialized training for an 
occupation.” 

We believe this statement. We 
believe that all colleges should 
strive to develop personnel pro- 
grams which will provide assist- 
ance for every student as he seeks 
to find his place in some career. 
We believe that one characteristic 
of an educated person is his voca- 
tional adjustment. 
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Strangers and Afraid 


(Continued from page 13) 

nore in 1949 is essential if our na- 
tional frontiers are to be tran- 
scended in practice. The more we 
meet, the more we think of each 
other as people, and not as na- 
tions. One of our present troubles 
is that we think of people of other 
nations ‘‘in the mass’’—the 
French, the Belgians, the Chinese. 
The only cure is to meet people 
who are in fact men and women 
and, incidentally, French, Belgian, 
Chinese. 

And if we could do something 
about our desperate inadequacy as 
linguists, our meetings would be 
even more fruitful. As part of the 
world-wide adult education move- 
ment, I commend the more effec- 
tive study of languages. 

I am also sure that wider and 
easier enjoyment of the best work 
of other countries would do enor- 
mous service to world-wide adult 
education. If we could see more 
of the first-rate plays, films, and 
pictures produced in other coun- 
tries, we would realize that not 
only are problems world-wide; 
civilization, too, is world-wide— 
and to be enjoyed. 


Use Mass Communications 

And what of the mass-commu- 
nicators who have created the new 
conditions under which we work? 
Can we not form a grand alliance 
with them, so that we can use 
them in the adult education move- 
ment? They are from one point 
of view the most important adult 
educators of us all. At present, 
films and broadcasting and the 
more popular newspapers do not 
improve international understand- 
ing. I think we must go out and 
bring in the mass-communicators 
so that films and radio and cheap 
publications can be used as tools 
in the work that lies ahead. The 
more traditional methods of adult 
education must be supplemented 
by more popular methods which 
touch a larger number of people 
and therefore have a more evident 
effect. 

We must think of ways in 
which UNESCO can be of service 
in making the adult education 
movement world-wide. UNESCO 


can and will do its part in carrying 
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WEBSTER-CHICAGO 


Wire Recorder 


Startling improvements in grades can 
be yours easily and quickly with a 
Webster-Chicago wire recorder. You'll 
find, as many other students and 
teachers have found, that history, eco- 
nomics, language and other courses 
can be a “snap” when you use the 
Electronic Memory to help you remem- 
ber important dates, pronunciations, 
theories, etc. Come in or write for the 
full story on the sensational Electronic 
Memory way of study. 









eS 


RADIO PROGRAMS 


Make continuous hour-long 
recordings — save them for 
enjoyment later. 





PARTIES 
Making recordings at par- 
ties is always fun — makes 
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CHILDREN’S VOICES DICTATION 


Capture your children’s 
voices at play — baby’s first 
words — keep them for en- 
joyment years later. 


720 N. CLEVELAND ST. 


long memoranda, _inter- 
views, conferences, inven- 
tories, etc., are easily re- 
corded. 
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our movement a stage further; but 
however much it does, we in our 
own nations and in our own move- 
ments must accept the chief re- 
sponsibility if real progress is to 
be made. 


Adult Education Must Expand 


Adult education is and always 
has been a minority movement. 
The tremendous achievements of 
the adult education movement in 
each nation are due to the work 
of the few who have had the vision 
and have inspired their fellows 





with it. What we must now do is 
to go forward as a world minority 
movement. Do not let us be too 
depressed at the thought that we 
probably shall remain a minority 
movement. Most of the best work 
of the world has been done by such 
movements. 

But no movement that means 
business can be content with any- 
thing less than becoming a major- 
ity movement. We must plan for 
expansion, determined to touch a 
wider and wider public, until we 
bring into our movement all those 
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millions who could benefit from it. 
At the same time we must be 
realistic. “he considerable increase 
in the birth rate in many of our 
countries means that the children’s 
school program must be given high 
priority. The needs of economic 
reconstruction will mean an in- 
creasing diversion of resources into 
the development of technical edu- 
cation. In other words, adult edu- 
cation will have its day, but its 
day is quite some way ahead. 


Prepare for Big Advance 


And perhaps that is not a bad 
thing for adult education. We 
need time to prepare for the big 
advance. First of all, we must 
make the best of pretty bad condi- 
tions in terms of buildings, teach- 
er shortage, equipment, and so on. 
We must pioneer and experiment. 
And we must consolidate the al- 
liance within each nation and be- 
tween our various nations and the 
adult education movements with- 
in them. 

The one thing we must do 
above all others in this waiting 
period is to keep our powder dry 
—to renew and deepen our per- 
sonal conviction that this move- 
ment has a tremendous task, which 
it can and will in due course carry 
out. For me that conviction rests 
ultimately on the faith that we 
need not be strangers and afraid, 
that the world is not a world we 
never made, and that each of us 
has significance—because we have 
the power to take creative action 
and to live in some degree of love 
and fellowship with our neighbors. 





United States Civil Defense is 
fully covered in this document which 
may be obtained from the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C.; 25 cents each. 
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German Education 
(Continued from page 16) 


do), but they carefully avoided 
taking a definite stand on any of 
the issues raised. When the meet- 
ing was over, one of my Bavarian 
friends, having noticed my disap- 
pointment, approached me and 
said: “‘Mr. Vance, did I under- 
stand you to say that we were be- 
ing requested to express our own 
personal opinions concerning the 
points in the Bavarian school re- 
organization plan even though cer- 
tain of the opinions, thus ex- 
pressed, may have been contradic- 
tory to and at variance with your 
own?’ When I replied in the af- 
firmative, my Bavarian friend an- 
“You do not understand 
the German people. They have 
been accustomed for years to come 
to this auditorium and listen to 
Nazi leaders tell them what to do. 
We have never been permitted to 
debate an issue with controversial 
features.” 


swered 


My Bavarian friend was entire- 
ly correct. The Germans know 
practically nothing of freedom of 
speech as we know it. However, 
it is true that in some quarters they 
are yielding to the insistence of 
the Americans and are beginning 
to express themselves more freely 
than ever before. 

Perhaps I have said enough to 
show you that German education 
had much to do with causing the 
late war. Any educational system 
that inculcates in the minds of its 
youth the master race philosophy 
and teaches that the destiny of the 
master race is to conquer and rule 
other countries is bordering very 
closely upon militarism. And any 
educational system accentuates the 
militaristic concept when it teaches 
that the process of conquering be- 
comes easier if those who are to 
be conquered are genuinely hated. 
War becomes near to a people who 
place their whole welfare at the 
disposal of a ruthless dictator who 
is virtually honored and wor- 
shipped as a god. And war gets its 
willing ‘‘cannon fodder’ from 
those who have come through an 
educational system which stifles all 
independent thinking. 
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Neighbors Distrust Germans 

While I was in Bavaria, I vis- 
ited practically every country that 
was not behind the Iron Curtain. 
I was particularly interested in 
finding out what people in other 
countries thought of Germany. I 
went to France and spent several 
days in Paris. The French distrust 
the Germans. They told us, ‘““You 
can never understand what indig- 
nities and what privation we had 
to suffer during the German oc- 
cupation.” 

I went into Belgium and found 
that the Belgians are suspicious 


and distrustful of the Germans. 
The Belgians recounted their suf- 
ferings at the hards of the Ger- 
mans. 

I went into Holland. The Dutch 
said, ‘““‘We may forgive the Ger- 
mans, but we can never forget 
what they did to Rotterdam. No, 
we don’t like the Germans.” 

I went into Denmark, and the 
Danes, like the Dutch, said that 
they would be willing to forgive 
the Germans but that they could 
never forget what they did to their 
peaceful little country. The Danes 
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eW Filmstrips 
for 
Better Teaching 
SVE 
Simplify your teaching methods — develop 
interest and increase retention by the use of 
filmstrips and slidesets. The list below de- 


scribes some of the latest filmstrip titles now 
available. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Metalworking Series 


(Black and white) 
(50 frames average) 





A set of 4 new filmstrips showing correct "how. 
to-do-it'’ metalworking methods. Explains proc- 
esses used from beginning to completion of a 
project. Produced with Chas. A. Bennett Co. 

No. A6é32S, complete set, with captions..$11.00 


Woodworking Series 
(Black and white) (48 frames average) 
Hand and power tool operations and safety 
**know-how" are only two of many interesting 
subjects in this set of 4 filmstrips. Produced with 
Chas. A. Bennett Co. 
No. A6é31S, complete set, with captions.$11.00 


ARITHMETIC 


Fraction Series 






(Black and white) 
(42 frames average) 





Photos of real objects in this set of 8 filmstrips 
visually dramatizes and simplifies the students’ 
problems with fractions — associates fractions 
with real life problems. Arranged by basic cur- 
riculum units. 

No. A535S, complete set, with captions $22.50 


ELEMENTARY READING 


Basic Reading Series 
(In color) (43 frames average) 


Especially developed captioned filmstrip sets 
for Ist, 2nd, and 3rd grade use. Excellent for 
developing basic reading vocabulary. Based on 
Laidlaw Basic Readers. 

No. Al02SA, Ist grade set, with manual $36.50 

(7 in color, | black and white) 

No. Al102SB, 2nd grade set, 5 in color. $24.00 
No. Al02SC, 3rd grade set, 5 in color..$24.00 


To order any of the above material or for complete 
title listings see your Audio-Visual dealers. 
Tidewater Visual Aids 
617 West 35th Street 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Capitol Film & Radio Company 
West Main Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 


Dept. SE3-22 | 


OCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


rsey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 








don’t like the Germans. 

I went into Norway and the 
Norwegians, too, found it too dif- 
ficult to forgive and forget. The 
Norwegians distrust the Germans. 

I went to England and re- 
mained some days in London 
where I saw that part which suf- 
fered most during the German 
blitz. The English were still smart- 
ing under the paralyzing blows 
of the air blitz of 1940-41. The 
English don’t like the Germans. 
They apparently never intend to 
forget Coventry. 


Education for Peace. 

Talking one day with certain 
of my American colleagues at 
Munich, I told them about the 
many evidences of German fear, 
hate, and distrust that I had ob- 
served in other European coun- 
tries, particularly those countries 
which had suffered most under 
German occupation or from the 
German Blitzkrieg. We were won- 
dering if a peaceful world could 
ever evolve from the physical and 
mental chaos resulting from the 
war. We became in the course of 
our discussion convinced of one 
thing—that world peace can never 
be achieved through fear, through 
the bigness of a Wehrmacht, 
through a generous supply of mu- 
nitions or the instruments of war, 
through politics, through the bil- 
lions spent for war and for the re- 
covery from war. World peace, we 
concluded, can be achieved only as 
the hearts and minds of men are 
changed. And herein lies the chal- 
lenge to American education. If 
education is admitted to have been 
largely responsible for bringing on 
the two most frightful military 
holocausts of all time, why do not 
the educational forces of our coun- 
try begin at once to consider ways 
by which education can become at 
least an equally powerful weapon 
for insuring the peace and soli- 
darity of the world? 
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Virginia Conference of 
Mathematics Teachers 


The Fourth Conference of Mathe- 
matics Teachers will be held at the 
University of Virginia, February 23 
and 24, beginning at 10:00 A.M. 


Dean Lindley J. Stiles will preside 
at the Friday morning session and 
Professor Edward J. McShane at the 
afternoon session. Following the wel- 
come by President Colgate W. Darden, 
Jr., Professor John R. Clark of Col- 
umbia University will speak on “Ex- 
tending the Development of Arithme- 
tical Concepts in High School.” A prog- 
ress report on “Guides to the Teaching 
of Mathematics in Virginia High 
Schools” will be made by Z. T. Kyle 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Forum discussion leaders will 
include Professor Clark; H. W. 
Charlesworth, President, National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics; 
and Veryl Schult, Supervisor of Math- 
ematics, Washington, D. C. 


During the afternoon, ““Mathematic- 
al Preparation Needed by the Armed 
Services” will be the subject of an ad- 
dress, followed by round table discus- 
sions on its implications led by Louise 
D. Rice, Andrew Lewis High School, 
Salem; W. L. Lord, Woodberry Forest 
School; and Theodore Gibson, Roanoke 
College. 

On Saturday morning, a Laboratory 
for Production of Aids in the Teach- 
ing of Math matics will be conducted 
and motion picture films in mathe- 
matics will be shown concurrently. 
There will also be a meeting of the 
State Production Committe on Courses 
of Study in Mathematics, as well as 
an executive committee meeting of the 
Mathematics Section of the Virginia 


Education Association. 


All mathematics teachers are espe- 
cially invited and those attending are 
requested to notify in advance Dr. 
Francis G. Lankford, Jr. Professor of 
University of 


Education, Virginia, 


Charlottesville, Virginia. 
, Virg 
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Public Relations Enemy No. 5 


The Case of 
Mr. Super 





Even under the best conditions 
the county superintendent’s job in 
many ways is a dog’s life. A multi- 
tude of troubles and worrisome re- 
sponsibilities are the lot of anyone 
who heads a large organization. If 
anyone in the school system needs a 
little sympathy and understanding, 
the superintendent is the person. 
There are, however, some superin- 
tendents who get along better than 
others. Some have learned how to 
make friends when confronted with 
almost hopeless odds. There are 
many who could become better 
public relations agents if they would 
recognize some of the things that 
turn boosters into knockers. 


Mr. Super is the top man in the 
county school system. Hardly a day 
goes by that he doesn’t have something 
to worry about. Today it was Mrs. 
Brown, a prominent and _ influential 
club woman, wanting him to change 
the routing of Bus No. 17 which she 
said would require only five additional 
Mr. Super issued a 
flat ““No” and Mrs. Brown left in an 
explosive frame of mind. She will be 


miles each trip. 


angry for the next ten years. Al- 
though Mr. Super didn’t bother to ex- 
plain, the $.35 per mile operational 
cost of Bus 17 was the determining 
factor. This additional mileage go- 
ing and coming would cost $3.50 
per day and $630 per year. He knows 
transportation must be kept 
down this year. If Mr. Super had con- 
veyed to Mrs. Brown his mental cal- 
culations and had explained that meet- 
ing her request would mean closing 
a one-room school a month early or 
postponing badly needed roof repairs 
for Blue Creek School, she might have 
departed with a little less steam pres- 


costs 


sure. 

The thing that worries Mr. Super 
most is the fact that serious trouble is 
brewing among his teachers. This 
makes things really tough. They are 
beginning to criticize. Even his best 
teachers and principals are ganging up 
on him. He is not too sure what’s be- 
hind all this bad feeling. These are a 
few of the things that account partly 
for the trouble which has accumulated 
over the last four years. One was his 
decree backed by cfficial action of the 
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board that all teachers must report 
for work thirty minutes before school 
and remain in the building thirty 
minutes after school. This was an 
order in underlined capital letters in 
the first paragraph of last month’s bul- 
letin. Another superintendent avoided 
adverse reaction from such a move by 
talking the problem over with his 
teachers in a county meeting. The 
teachers in this case decided on their 
own to do precisely the same thing. 

Two years ago Mr. Super transfer- 
red twenty-five teachers without any 
notice of warning or without discuss- 
ing the matter with any of them. 
All have been angry ever since. An- 
other thing that caused some trouble 
was his arbitrary decision to change 
the report cards last fall. No one out- 
side his office was consulted or advised. 
Both the public and the teachers are 
criticising the new card, mostly be- 
cause they do not understand its pur- 
pose and how it works. The points 
of view of both groups might have 
been altered if they could have been | 
in on planning the change. In mat- | 
ters involving important changes in 
policy and practice, superintendents 
are finding it helpful to discuss such | 
measures previously with teachers— | 
sometimes with PTA’s and newspaper 
editors. 

Mr. Super is not considered a very | 
friendly person. He hardly ever 
speaks to anyone except his very close | 
friends. Although he means no dis- 
courtesy, many people feel he is snub- 
bing them. 

One person who is very helpful to 
the superintendent in alienating the 
public is his receptionist-secretary. 
Not a pleasant person to begin with, 
she goes out of her way to lose friends. 
She meets every caller with an attitude 
of complete indifference as to who the 
caller is and his mission. Very fre- 
quently she comes to work in a bad 
humor and throughout the day will 
take the head off of anyone on the 
slightest provocation. As for person- | 
ality, she is a complete zero. Neither 
she nor the superintendent has realized 
how many friends are being lost in the | 
outer office. A few suggestions on | 
how to greet people and how to make | 
them feel at home would help. 

(This series of Public Relations ar- | 
ticles was prepared by Sam M. Lam- 
bert for the “West Virginia School | 
Journal” and we are reprinting this | 
series with his permission and that of | 
Clara Lytle, Managing Editor.) 
















groundhog 
sees his 


shadow...* 


any time on February 2nd we will 


have six weeks more of winter 
weather . . . (or we may not, if 
he doesn’t). 


If sickness or accident strikes . . . 

you may get along all right with 

a minimum of financial suffering 

(then again, you may not— 

especially without income protec- 
tion). 


So, IT PAYS TO BE SURE! 
And TPU income protection is the 
best way to be sure. For just a 
few cents a day, you can have pro- 
tection worth hundreds—even thou- 
sands—of dollars in case of emer- 
gency. TPU protection is PURSE- 
onalized protection because it pro- 
tects your wealth, should your 
health fail you. 


GET THE DETAILS ABOUT 
TPU PROTECTION. MAIL THE 
COUPON TODAY! At your request, 
we shall also send you complete in- 
formation about TPU’s new Life Pro- 
tection Plans. More than $8,000,000 


in benefits paid to TPU members. 


OUCCURUOTOCUEESUCECOUREOCORESECESCREEDOESEER ERE COERSTOROOE ENED ORR OHREOREOEEY 


TEACHERS Se, 
PROTECTIVE \ 
UNION 
116 N. Prince St. s 





Lancaster, Pa. 


(Check one or both) 

[] Please send me information about TPU 
HEALTH AND ACCIDENT PROTEC- 
TION. 

[] Please send me details about the new TPU 
LIFE BENEFITS. 

| RS Res Sa ee ee ee ee eee 

Date of Birth = eee. ee - a 

(Day) (Mo.) (Year) 

ER ee, See ee 

ED ge — a 


*Based on the legend of Lancaster County 
originated Ground Hog Day February 2nd. 
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On Exchange 


From Virginia— 





Sue Ayres 


Sue Frances Ayres, Prince Wil- 
liam County Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary instruction, is on exchange this 
year, teaching in England at the Earby 
New Road School in Barnoldswick, a 
town 230 miles north of London. She 
is teaching 27 seven-year-old boys and 
girls in II B. 

While in England, Miss Ayres will 
visit many of their schools. She is also 
scheduled to speak to two Parent- 
Teachers Associations, Future Farm- 
ers group, Rotary Club, and the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers at Skepton. 
During her stay, she is located at 
Rosslyn, Lockfield Drive Coates, Barn- 
oldswick via Colne, Lancashire, Eng- 
land. 

Miss Ayres is a graduate of Parksley 
High School in Accomack County, 
Virginia, and attended Longwood Col- 
lege in Farmville for two years where 
she obtained her Normal Professional 
diploma. In 1918 she taught her first 
year at Ashland and then went to 
Waverly where she taught for three 
years. For the next eight years she 
was a teacher at the D. M. Brown 
School in Petersburg. In the winter 
of 1931 she completed her B.S. degree 
at Madison College in Harrisonburg 
and entered supervision in Isle of 
Wight County. After two years there, 
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From England— 





Phyllis Naylor 


Miss Ayres went to Prince William 
County where she has served for the 
past eighteen years. She completed her 
Master’s degree at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in 1935. 


Phyllis Naylor comes to Virginia 
from England on the exchange basis 
where she has been Headmistress of 
Kelbrook Primary School, Colne, Lan- 
cashire. As exchange teacher with 
Miss Ayres, Miss Naylor is teaching 
the third grade in Baldwin School 
at Manassas in Prince William County. 

Before leaving Yorkshire, England, 
for the United States, the Skipton Dis- 
trict Branch of the National Union 
of Teachers asked Miss Naylor to con- 
vey to all the teachers of Virginia 
their fraternal greetings and good 
wishes. Miss Naylor extended greet- 
ings to delegates at the annual conven- 
tion of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation in November at Richmond. 

Miss Naylor was educated at Sow- 
enhy St. Mary’s, Triangle, Halifax, 
Sowenhy Bridge Secondary School, 
and Bingley Training College, York- 
shire, England, where she obtained the 
Board of Education’s Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate with advanced courses in Art 
and English. 

Miss Naylor has held teaching posts 
at Ripponden School, Tuel Lane 





H vents 


School, Holy Trinity Girls School, 
Halifax, and Mill Bank Mixed School, 
becoming Headmistress of Kelbrook, 
Junior Mixed and Infants, School in 
1936. 

Her experience has been with chil- 
dren ages 3 to 14 and some evening 
school work with girls 14 to 21, but 
most of her work has been specializing 
in the primary school with children 
from ages 8 to 11. 

Kelbrook School, where she is now 
headmistress, is a county primary 
school in an urban area. During the 
last two terms, projects and activity 
work of the children in this school 
were exhibited at a course for teach- 
ers at the Bingley Training College 
in the Summer. Some of it is to be 
shown in the Festival of Britain to be 
held in London this year. 

During the war, Miss Naylor’s area 
was first listed as reception area for 
evacuees, but later was “black-listed” 
because of the conversion of factories 
to munition works. As a county head- 
mistress, Miss Naylor served in nu- 
merous capacities, such as air raid 
warden, billeting officer, Girl Guide 
captain, and was an officer in the Red 
Cross, YWCA, Savings Group, Youth 
Group Committee, and Parochial 
Church Council. 


National Meeting of Mathematics 
Teachers 


The Twenty-Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing of The National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics will be held in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., March 28-31, 1951, 
at Hotel William Penn. The complete 
program appears in the February issue 
of The Mathematics Teacher. 

The program is arranged to serve all 
teachers of mathematics from elemen- 
tary through college, to help them to 
improve their teaching. 

For further information write to 
H. W. Charlesworth, President, The 
National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Warren B. Bowers 


Warren B. Bowers accepted the 
principalship of Chatham High School, 
Pittsylvania County, in July 1950. A 
native of Rural Retreat in Wythe 
County, he received his B.A. and B.S. 
degrees from Emory and Henry College 
and has done graduate work at the 
University of North Carolina and Duke 
University. 

He served as teacher and coach at 
Chilhowie High School during 1936- 
38, at Pulaski High School in 1938-39, 
and at South Norfolk High School dur- 
ing 1939-41. He came to Spring Gar- 
den High School in Pittsylvania Coun- 
try in 1941 where he served as principal 
until 1943. During the next three 
years he served the U. S. Army in 
France and Germany. From 1947 until 
1950, he was a visiting teacher in Pitt- 
sylvania County. 


Edwin S. Lowe became visiting 
teacher for Pittsylvania County in 
July, 1950. For the past seven years 
he has been principal of Callands High 
School. Prior to that he was principal 
for one year at Achilles High School 
and for two years at King William 
High School. He first served as a 
teacher and coach at Woodstock High 
School during 1937-40. Born at Snow 
Hill, Maryland, he received his B.S. 
degree from Washington College and 
has done graduate work at the College 
of William and Mary and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Mr. Lowe has served 
as president of the Pittsylvania Coun- 
ty Education Association and also as 
president of the Pittsylvania County 
Principals Association. 


Jackson E. Reasor is the new 
principal at Callands High School in 
Pittsylvania County. He formerly 
held the principalship at Blackwater 
High School in Lee County, where he 
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Changes in Pittsylvania 


E. S. Lowe 



















J. E. Reasor 


served for three years. During 1941- 
45 he was with the U. S. Army and was 
wounded in Germany. Two years be- 
fore entering the armed service, he was 
a teacher at Pennington Gap, and 
taught for two years afterwards at 
Benedict. Mr. Reasor received his B.A. 
from Lincoln Memorial University in 
1939 and has done graduate work at 
Peabody College. 


New Leader 





F. Carroll Alexander 


F. Carroll Alexander has been 
elected president of the Roanoke Coun- 
ty Education Association for 1950-52. 
A native of North Carolina, he gradu- 
ated from Mitchell Junior College in 
1943. After serving in the U. S. Army 
from 1944 to 1946, he attended the 
Richmond Professional Institute for 
two years and graduated with a B.S. 
in Distributive Education and has been 
coordinator of Distributive Education 
at Andrew Lewis High School at Salem 
since August 1948. 

H. W. Winfrey is now principal 
of Rappahannock County High School, 
having formerly served as principal of 
Sperryville High School. He is a grad- 
uate of the University of Virginia and 
has had thirty years teaching experi- 
ence. 


Guidance Conference 


Guidance and Personnel Workers in 
Virginia will meet at the Hotel Rich- 
mond on March 15-16. 

A tour of the Richmond City 
schools will begin at 9:00 A.M. on 
Thursday, March 15, to take a look 
at the school guidance program in ac- 
tion. That afternoon at two o’clock 
a tour will be made of business and in- 
dustry in Richmond. 

At 8:00 P.M. the first general ses- 
sion of the conference will be held at 
the Hotel Richmond with Dr. Esther 
Lloyd-Jones, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, as the speaker. 

On Friday, March 16, the second 
general session will be held at 9:00 
A.M. in the John Marshall High School 
Auditorium with Dr. Clifford E. 
Erickson, Director of Institute of 
Counseling, Testing, and Guidance at 
Michigan State College, speaking. 

Admiral Frederick J. Bell, Director 
of Human Relations, The McCormick 
Company, Baltimore, Md., will address 
the closing afternoon session. 

Further information may be secured 
from Z. T. Kyle, State Department of 
Education, Richmond 16, Virginia. 








TRAVEL! 


Summer 1951 


Bus tours personally escorted— 
Certificate credit optional. 


No. I. 8,000 miles—37 days— 
California and the Golden 
West—Up to 6 semester 
hours credit — Includes 
N. E. A. Convention in 
San Francisco. 


No. II. 14 days—New England 
and Canada—Up to 4 se- 
mester hours credit — Fine 
vacation. 


For further information write: 


CIRCLE TOURS 


BOX 5125 
STATE COLLEGE STATION 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
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YOUR \V K At WORK 


San Francisco Bound 


Will the first week in July find you 
in San Francisco for the annual meet- 
ing of the National Education Asso- 
ciation? 

For this cross-country trek, six in- 
teresting plans have been worked out 
by the Virginia Education Association. 
Send for the details and select the plan 
that suits your desires, time, and 
pocketbook. All plans cover the round 
trip, including meals, hotel, taxis, and 
gratuities. 

Plan No. 1, sponsored by the VEA, 
will carry you by rail on a tour con- 
ducted by the Norfolk and Western 
Railway Company from Virginia 


through the Great Smokies with sight- 
secing stops in New Orleans, San An- 
tonio, E] Paso, Juarez in Old Mexico, 
Albuquerque, Grand Canyon, Los An- 
geles, and then on to San Francisco. 
On the return trip, exciting tours 


will be made from Portland, Oregon 
along Columbia River Highway to 
Bonneville Dam, then over into Canada 
with a tour of Emerald Lake via Yoho 
Valley, reaching Lake Louise via John- 
son Canyon Tour. From this point the 
return trip will be through North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Illinois, Ohio, and 
back to Virginia—all for the approxi- 
mate cost of $530.13 or $505 with 27 
people occupying a Pullman. 

The NEA sponsored and conducted 
tour from Chicago to San Francisco 
and return, including estimated cost 
for trip from Richmond to Chicago 
and return, will approximate $542.65 
first class, and $458.31 coach. De- 
tails of several plans are available from 
NEA, with the'cost about $75 less if 
returning direct from San Francisco 
to Chicago. (Plan 2.) 


For those with limited time, the 





EXPERIMENTATION INTERESTS PUPILS. John Lundsford, standing 


in the corner with a white rat on his arm, has turned a barren room and a non- 
existing laboratory into a place of experimentation that has interested all his 
pupils. Mr. Lundsford is teaching biology for the first time at Wise High 


School. 


He was assigned a room in a quonset hut, a temporary building to take care 
of a part of the overflow at Wise. Soon after the beginning of the class he 
began taking his pupils on field trips which aroused interest; pupils began to 
bring specimens from all over the school area—’possums, rabbits, snakes, 
hornet nests, lizards, and all sorts of native plants and fossils. College labora- 
tories would highly prize many of the fossils from the mining areas, says Mr. 
Lundsford. To get white rats and other laboratory animals not obtainable 
in this section, he has taken fossils to Union College, Kentucky, from which 
school he graduated nearly a year ago, and traded them for what he currently 
needed. Photograph and report by L. F. Addington, Principal, Wise High 


School. 
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VEA will sponsor a non-stop air trip 
on a chartered DC-6 plane from Rich- 
mond and return at approximately 
$320.80 based on 55 persons or 
$407.35 each for 40 persons. The trip 
by the United Air Lines will leave 
Richmond at 10:00 A.M., arriving in 
San Francisco at 6:30 P.M. the same 
day. The regular scheduled flight 
with stopovers in Washington and 
Chicago would approximate $414.19. 
(Plan 3.) 

By bus, the VEA will sponsor a tour 
conducted by the Greyhound Travel 
Bureau which will include a visit to 
the Bellingrath Gardens in Mobile, 
sightseeing in New Orleans, Grand 
Canyon, Los Angeles, and San, Fran- 
cisco, with over-night stops en route. 
The return trip includes sightseeing 
in Salt Lake City and Chicago, with 
an optional five-day tour of Yellow- 
stone National Park, at an approxi- 
mate round trip cost of $429.44 or 
$493.44 including Yellowstone. (Plan 
4.) 

A non-stop trip by rail can be 
made for approximately $394.63, first 
class (plan 5) or by bus for approxi- 
mately $229.56 (plan 6). 

The VEA will sponsor the tour by 
rail, bus, or air only if a sufficient 
number is interested and would like to 
have this information by March 1. The 
NEA will pay each delegate approxi- 
mately $35 towards travel expenses. 

Plan now to be in San Francisco for 
the NEA meet. Enjoy the cool, in- 
vigorating breezes (you'll need a coat 
there in July), catch a glimpse of the 
Orient in Chinatown, ride the famous 
old cable cars up some of San Fran- 
cisco’s perpendicular streets, and see 
the Golden Gate, of course. All this, 
combined with the greatest professional 
meeting in the country, plus a grand 
trip, will be an experience you won’t 
want to miss. 


Waynesboro Compiles Summer 
Activities of School Personnel 


An unusual public relations project 
was conducted by the Waynesboro 
Education Association. Summer ac- 
tivities of 85 administrators and teach- 
ers were compiled by the Public Re- 
lations Committee of which Janice 
Wilkerson is chairman. This survey 
revealed that activities of the school 
personnel included attending summer 
schools, conferences, and workshops; 
gainful employment of a professional 
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TOWN MEETING. Dunton Fatherly, (standing) moderator, explains ques- 
tion for discussion to audience participating in a “town meeting” program at 
Northampton High School in observance of American Education Week. Seated 
at the speakers’ table, from left to right, are G. B. Wynne, Russell Chandler, 
Betty Nottingham, Mary K. Tankard, Mrs. William Trower, Jimmy McCabe, 
Gene Gunter, W. A. Dickinson, and Jane Douglas. 


Northampton Holds Town 
Meeting 

During National Education Week, 
the Northampton Education Associa- 
tion held a town meeting. The subject 
was “Resolved: That the American peo- 
ple are meeting the needs of Democ- 
racy.” Present at the meeting were 
about two hundred teachers, patrons, 
and members of the senior classes of 


nature; traveling and vacationing at 
resorts. 

One member traveled all the way to 
Pasadena, California to participate in 
a summer workshop, while another had 
her first plane trip, traveling from Ar- 
kansas to Connecticut. One ‘teacher 
got married and spent the ‘summer 
honeymooning and playing” baseball. 
Another spent two weeks enjoying the 
eighteenth century. environment at 
Williamsburg and had time to rock 
in a rocking chair! The list shows the 
vatied experiences of each member. 
Nearly all spent some time in profes- 
sional improvement, travel, and rec- 
reation. 


Henry County Issues First 
Handbook 


“For several years a need has been 
felt for a Handbook which would be 
a convenient source of information 
on matters of general interest to the 
teachers of Henry County”, says the 
foreword in their new booklet, and 
continues, “This small volume is the 
first step in that direction and it is 
hoped that it will grow with the years 
to become a most useful and interest- 
ing reference.” 

A directory of the Henry County 
Board of Supervisors, Electoral Board, 
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the Cape Charles, and the Northamp- 
ton High Schools. Each member on 
the program spoke four minutes. After 
the speeches, each speaker questioned 
other members on the opposite side of 
the question. Then the moderator 
asked the audience to question the 
speakers. Many questions were asked 
and were answered. Mr. Dunton Far- 
therly, member of the Bar of North- 
ampton County, acted as moderator. 


School Board, and local officials is 
given. Then follows the officers and 
committees of the Henry County 
Education Association. The adminis- 
trative personnel and faculties of 
Henry County Schools are also listed. 

Constitution of the Henry County 
Education Association, Code of 
Ethics, and School Calendar are in- 
cluded in this volume, together with 
information on Sick Leave, Virginia 
Retirement Act, Ennion G. Williams 
Preventorium, Blue Cross Hospital 
Plan, and Salary Schedule. 

Concluding this well mimeographed 
book is a list of elementary and sec- 
ondary textbooks. 


Flea Emphasizes Fitness 


The Flea, official publication of the 
Fluvanna Education Association, 
edited monthly by its Professional Re- 
lations Committee, devoted its De- 
cember issue to Fitness. Special articles 
were prepared on Mental Fitness, 
Standards of Physical Fitness, Stand- 
ards of Spiritual Fitness, and Stand- 
ards of Moral Fitness. 

Added to this issue was a supple- 
ment prepared by the Citizenship 
Committee, giving suggestions for im- 
proving Citizenship programs and 
quizzes on Citizenship. 











HEALTH ADVENTURES 


A new JAM HANDY Series of 


nine filmstrips in color. 


Your Teeth and Their Care 
Your Eyes At Work 

How Your Ears Work 
Your Nose and Throat 
Your Skin and Its Care 
Your Food and Digestion 
Your Bones and Muscles 
Your Heart and Lungs 
Sleep and Rest 


Complete Series with Kit 
Box $54.00 
Individual Filmstrips each 6.45 


Available on Ten-Day Free Trial 
Basis 


J. M. STACKHOUSE 
COMPANY 


5803 Patterson Ave. Phone 5-2871 
Richmond 26, Virginia 


BELL & HOWELL 
SALES and SERVICE 


Special Representative 



































Simple way to 


Get MORE 


for your 
milk money! 


Pay the difference — and 
get it! For just 3¢ more 
per quart you get 26% 
more butterfat and 6% 
more milk solids. . . in de- 
licious GOLDEN GUERN- 
SEY MILK! 














Dial 5-2838 
“The Home of Better Milk” 










































































Yow on the optional -hasal adoption tiat 
for Vinginia schools... 


UPTON-FULLER ARITHMETICS — Grades Three through Eight 







Four important aspects of arithmetic — the interpreta- 
tional, the informational, the social, and the computa- 
tional — are developed fully in this outstanding series. Teacher's Manuals 


The emphasis throughout on understanding number relations 
results in great economy of time and effort on the part of 
both pupil and teacher. There is a wide application of 
modern concepts of drill and problem solving. As a result 
of recent extensive research, the authors have been able 
to do an outstanding job on the sequential treatment of 
problem solving. The explanations of fundamental processes 
are given in simple language that children can understand. 


Teacher's Keys 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 











VIRGINIANS IN KENTUCKY FOR SOUTHEASTERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS, held at Brown Hotel in Louisville, December 27-29, 1950. Seated on the front row are Eunice Lindsay, 
Norfolk; Haswell H. Walker, Charlottesville; Mary Virginia Morris, president, NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers; W. L. Shumate, Jr.. Newport News; and Blanche E. Pride, Petersburg. On the back row stand Leila Stalker, 
Roanoke; Alice M. Armstrong, Norfolk; Warren J. Winstead, Dinwiddie; Mary Castine, Portsmouth; G. C. Speidel, 
Charlottesville; Mary McDonald, Roanoke; and Elsie A. Makely, Henrico County. 

Clinics, discussion groups, and reports on professional activities were among the highlights of this conference. 
Officers of the VEA Department of Classroom Teachers were leaders of Discussion Group 3, “Building an Effective 
State Program.” Serving as chairman of the discussion group was William Shumate, Jr., vice-president of the VEA 
Department; Alice M. Armstrong, treasurer, was recorder for the group; while H. H. Walker, immediate past presi- 
dent and now VEA president, served as consultant. 

Delegates heard addresses by Dr. Charles E. Snow of the University of Kentucky; Paul Grigsby, Vice-President of 
the National Education Association; Mary Virginia Morris, President, NEA Department of Classroom Teachers; and 
Hilda Maehling, Executive Secretary, Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA. Teas, tours, luncheon, banquet, coffee 
hour, and skits added to the fellowship. 
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Red Faces in Fairfax 


Miss Audrey Snodgrass, Principal of 
Oak Street School in Falls Church, and 
Emmett Day, Principal of Groveton 
School, planned a farewell dinner for 
their maintenance man, Mr. Carrico, 
who was retiring. Distinguished guests 
were invited and a beautiful bridle was 
purchased to present to the honoree. 
The table was set. The guests arrived, 
but not the person for whom this was 
all arranged. 

After thirty minutes had lapsed and 
still no honoree, Mr. Day whispered to 
Miss Snodgrass, “Did you invite Mr. 


Carrico?” Miss Snodgrass, with a 
flushed face said, “No, didn’t you?” 
Well, he hadn’t. They made a mad 


rush for the telephone. Neither one 
had a nickel! Mr. Rice, noticing the 
excitement, went to their assistance, 
but Mr. Carrico was not at home! 
After explanations and suggestions 
were made, Mr. Woodson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools and the guest speak- 
er for the occasion, “let down his hair” 
and confessed it was a wonderful eve- 
ning with no speech to hamper his 
enjoying that good dinner. 

Mrs. Harriet Swain Hurt, Reporter 


The Low Down in Roanoke 


“So—You’re going to be a Class- 
room Teacher in Roanoke! 

“So—You have 200 beautiful days 
to invest in your career—200 days to 
grow and develop as a classroom teach- 
er—200 days to help someone else grow 
and develop into a richer personality 
for having known you!” begins this 
perky little booklet for new teachers, 
and continues— 

“So—Your Roanoke City Classroom 
Teachers Association greets you and 
wishes for you the greatest success in 
this, your first year in the Roanoke 
school system. This little booklet brings 
you some of the ‘low-down’ we wish 
we had had our first year. We hope it 
helps.” 

And we wish we could fully reprint 
all the words of wisdom and informa- 
tion contained in this helpful booklet. 
“Low Down”, new teachers 
are informed about their professional 
and what it means to 
work actively in them. Officers of the 
Roanoke City Classroom Teachers As- 
sociation are listed, as well as those of 
the Roanoke City Education Associa- 
tion, District M, Virginia Education 
Association, National Education Asso- 
ciation services, and Who’s Who in 
Roanoke Schools. And we can’t resist 
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The “Ri ht A on” 


Disability is something you are almost certain to face at some- 
time during your teaching career. You may be disabled often or 


infrequently, but whenever disability strikes it presents financial 
| problems. 
The “right answer” to these problems is of utmost importance 


to you and you must know the answer before disability strikes. 


The “right answer”, as thousands of professional educators know 
and will tell you, is participation in Washington National Teacher 
Group Insurance Programs. Now more than 2,000 progressive 
local teacher Associations—81 right in Virginia—officially sponsor 
Washington National as a welfare project for the benefit of their 
members. 





WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Chicago—(Executive offices: Evanston, III.) 


Virginia Group Office: 217 Broad-Grace Arcade, Richmond 











































ATTENTION SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Show this ad to your PTA 


If your school is within a radius of 75 miles of Richmond, your PTA can raise 
money to finance school projects by sponsoring the “Studio Cruiser’. We bring 
our “Studio on Wheels” right to your school and guarantee the finest portraits 
in child panies aphy. 

onan . seagate 














For complete information write to: 


Arthur Clarke Studios 
“Photographer of Children” 


311 West Grace St., 


Member of Virginia Professional 
Photographers Association 





The Studio Cruiser 








Richmond, Va. 
























ADAMS 





WE CAN PLACE QUALIFIED PRIMARY AND 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AT $2,200—$4,000 


12th year. NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. 
TEACHERS AGENCY COLORADO BLDG.—l4th & G., N. W.—WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Pittsylvania Education Association had more than 200 at their Fall banquet 
on November 16 at Whitmell Farm-Life School. Shown at the speakers table 
are H. R. Elmore, superintendent of Pittsylvania County Schools; R. R. Marks, 
OSes of the Pittsylvania Education Association and principal of Brosville 

igh School; Raymond Bodkin, vice-president of PEA and principal of Renan 
High School; Dr. H. V. Fitzgerald, mayor of Chatham; and Dr. Howard Lee, 
speaker and Danville Baptist minister. 

A humorous talk on teachers and their profession was given by Dr. Lee, 
with the county agriculture teachers presenting a musical skit. The evening’s 
entertainment was planned by Raymond G. Bodkin, PEA program chairman, 
and Mrs. F. C. Beverly, hostess. Among the guests was Katherine Hoyle, VEA 
Field Director. 













prompt. They are also told about Citi- 





quoting this comment under the VEA: 


“VEA Journal published monthly. Sur- 
prisingly well-written and interesting. 
Worth reading. Watch back sections 
of magazine for free material available 
to teachers and other notices of spe- 
cial interest.” 

New teachers are reminded in a sec- 
tion on “Responsibilities” that they 
must read their contracts, attend meet- 
ings called by the superintendent, and 











zenship, Taxes, Checks, Credit Rating, 
and given some Warnings. 

Among “Opportunities in Roanoke”, 
the booklet points out the Church, 
YWCA and YMCA, Concerts, Exten- 
sion Courses, Clubs, and Recreation. 

Of course, insurance and dues are 
explained, and the booklet concludes 
by saying that other things can be 
talked about over a coke or a cup of 
tea, for “then we'll get to know you 








” 


down.’” A constitution of the Roa- 
noke City Education Association, 
“Ethics for Teachers, the NEA Code”, 
and a calendar are tucked in for the use 
of the new teacher. 

The Classroom Aquarium As 
a Teaching Device, by Hubert J. 
Davis, gives suggestions for setting 
up fresh water, salt water, and trop- 
ical aquaria. The aquarium should be 
more than an ornament in the class- 
room, the booklet points out. Once 
established, it should- be a constant 
joy and source of activities which lead 
the pupils into many valuable science 
experiences. The booklet covers scien- 
tific principles to learn from the 
aquarium, interesting things to do and 
observe, how to set up and maintain 
aquaria, some danger signs and their 
remedies, and guppies. Copies may be 
obtained from Hubert J. Davis, Gen- 
eral Supervisor, Norfolk County, 
Teaching Aids Library, McLean and 
Rodman Sts., Portsmouth, Virginia. 

Cumulative Book Index, a 
world list of books in the English lan- 
guage, has a new issue as of Decem- 
ber, 1950. It is published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950-972 Uni- 





perform tasks assigned by the principal, 
and that reports must be accurate and 


Now. for ALL 
yowr students 


* SECRETARIAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


By LOSO and AGNEW 


* CLERICAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


By LOSO and AGNEW 






















SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is for students 
who have studied shorthand. CLERICAL OFFICE 
PRACTICE is for all students who have not studied 
shorthand. Each book integrates and correlates all 
the related skills and knowledge. New skills and 
knowledge are woven into a final job-experience 
type of training. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
CINCINNATI 2 CHICAGO 5 DALLAS 1 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO 5 


better—and we'll give you real ‘low- 





versity Ave., New York 52, N. Y. 

















J. L. Edwards, Jr. 
School Furniture and Supplies 


DRIVER, VIRGINIA 


We have a complete line of School 
supplies including papers, art ma- 
terials and Educational Toys, etc. 
Prompt delivery guaranteed. 


Write for Our Catalog. 
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FOR YOUR 
NFORMATION 


General Electric Science Fel- 
lowships will be awarded for the 
seventh year to fifty high school teach- 
ers from as many communities in 
thirteen northeastern states, including 
Virginia, and the District of Colum- 
bia. The fellowships, applicable in the 
fields of chemistry and physics, will be 
awarded for a summer program from 
July 1 through August 10. The pro- 
gram is conducted by the faculty of 
Union College in cooperation with 
scientists and engineers of the General 
Electric Company. Besides living at 
Union College during the program, and 
receiving their basic instruction in the 
classrooms and laboratories there, the 
teachers will visit the Schenectady and 
Waterford, N. Y., and Pittsfield, Mass., 
plants of the General Electric Com- 
pany for demonstrations of practical 
applications of the work they are doing. 

The grant of each fellowship by the 
General Electric Company includes tui- 
tion, fees, maintenance at the college 
during the six weeks, and traveling ex- 
penses. Applications will be consid- 
ered only from experienced secondary 
teachers of science, holding at least a 
bachelor’s degree representing sub- 
stantial undergraduate courses in chem- 
istry or physics and in mathematics. 
Completed applications must be re- 
ceived by April 1 by the Committee 
on General Electric Fellowships, Union 
College, Schenectady 8, N. Y., to 
which inquiries and requests for ap- 
plication forms may now be addressed. 

The Classroom Terrarium as a 
leaching Device, by Hubert J. 
Davis, offers suggestions for setting 
ip and caring for living materials. 
[he classroom terrarium is a versatile 
eaching device, the booklet states. It 
s inexpensive, easily set up, and may 
ve used to stimulate interest in plant 
nd animal communities. Objectives 
nd scientific principles are listed, as 
vell as how to set up the classroom 
errari, terrarium animals, including 
urtles, garter snakes, salamanders, 
ind snails, frogs and toads. This book- 
et is available from Hubert J. Davis, 
yeneral Supervisor, Norfolk County 
[eaching Aids Library, McLean and 
\odman Sts., Portsmouth, Virginia. 
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When good students ask about a good art school , 
you’re safe in recommending... 


Maryland Institute.‘ 


Fé 125 years, the outstanding 


School of Fine Pee Practical Arts 


@ Advertising Design @ Costume Design 
Complete @ Illustration @ Crafts @ Fine Arts 
Courses... @ General Design @ Interior Decoration 
: @ Teacher Education @ Rinehart School 

(Day and Night) of Sculpture @ Special Courses 

























@ Teacher Education e@ Sculpture 
Degree @ General Design @ Fine Arts @ Interior 

Decoration @ Costume Design @ Adver- 
Courses ... tising Design @ Illustration 





@ National Association of Schools of 
Design @ American Federation of Arts 
Member... @ Eastern Arts Assoc. @ Maryland 


State Teachers Association 


Every effort is made to aid in securing proper ¢ quarters. 


The Maryland Institute 1300 Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. 






































Adopted as co-basal for Virginia 
by 
The State Board of Education 


DYNAMIC 
PHYSICS 


Together with 





Laboratory Manual, achievements tests, 
solution and answer book for teachers. 


A NEW TEXTBOOK TO SATISFY 
NEW TEACHING REQUIREMENTS 


A practical complete everyday course in Physics to meet 
economically the requirements of all Virginia High Schools. 


RAND MeNALLY & CO. 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


R. HILL FLEET, Representative 
900 WEST FRANKLIN STREET RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 























Adopted by Your State Board of Education 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 


First-Year Algebra by Edwin |. Stein 


Use the algebra of which teachers write us: 
“With this book algebra almost teaches itself.” 
“The most sensible algebra text available today.” 
“I would not only recommend, but urge, every teacher of 
elementary algebra to try this book in all classes.” 
The algebra which brings you these features: 
Clear-Cut Presentction 
Every exercise begins with Aim, Procedures, Sample So- 
lutions. 
Individual Approach 
A unique program of diagnostic tests and keyed assign- 
ments enables you to meet the needs of every pupil— 
slow, average, or bright. 


Wealth of Practice Material 
Nearly 17,000 closely graded drill exercises; abundant 
problems rich in practical applications from commerce, 
industry, science, aviation, ete. 


Previously published by Newson & Company; now published by 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 


250 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
Represented by J. H. BRENT and W. G. PRIVETTE 
































NEW! Amazing 


Duplicating Machine 

prints 4 colors 

at once! — 
FAST! i ‘ 


Turns out 60 copies 
per minute at less 
than ¥% cent each : 

ra 








s 
No ink! 
No stencils! ONLY 


= << $84.00 


O) COMPLETE 


With Supplies - 














VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


111 EAST MAIN STREET PHONE 7-7484 


DEMONSTRATED IN YOUR OFFICE ON 
REQUEST AND WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 





RICHMOND 











Summer Tours with College 
Credit. The Extension Division of 
North Carolina State College, in co- 
operation with Circle Tours, is of- 
fering two, four, or six semester hours 
of college credit for courses taken in 
connection with summer tours. This 
credit is acceptable for certificate re- 
newals in North Carolina, Virginia, 
and several other states. 

One of these tours, beginning on 
June 14, runs for thirty-seven days 
and covers the United States from 
coast to coast and from Mexico to 
Montana, including the NEA Conven- 
tion in San Francisco. Teachers taking 
this tour may earn up to six semester 
hours credit. A shorter tour begins 
on July 23 and covers New England 
and Eastern Canada with four semester 
hours offered on this trip. Instructors 
on both tours are from the regular 
faculty of North Carolina State Col- 
lege with outlines of reading being 
sent well in advance to interested ap- 
plicants. Most of the reading can be 
done before the tour begins. The read- 
ing and study tie in with the trip 
itself in such a manner as to lead to 
a greatly enriched travel experience. 
Teachers may elect to become mem- 
bers of either tour without college 
credit if they wish. Both tours are 
licensed and bonded and have experi- 
enced directors to handle all details. 
This is the fourth year of operation 
of these tours. 

Further information may be secured 
by writing to Circle Tours or North 
Carolina State College Extension Di- 
vision, Box 5125, State College Station, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Public Relations, a manual by G. 
Howard Goold, covers such important 
questions as Public Relations—What 
Are They? and points out in clear style 
Some Principles of Public Relations, 
Techniques of Public Relations, and 
Public Relations Media and Their Use. 
“It is for the teachers”’, Says the author, 
“now to chart the course and to define 
the purposes; and then so to publicize 
that course and those purposes that the 
American people may gain a new con- 
cept in the support of teaching as a so- 
cial investment. To aid teachers in 
this undertaking this manual has. been 
prepared.” 

Copies may be secured from the New 
York State Teachers Association, pub- 
lishers, 152 Washington Avenue, Al- 
bany 6, New York. 
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GLANCES AT NEW 


Elements of Chemistry, by Ray- 
MOND B. BROWNLEE, ROBERT W. 
FuLLer, Jesse E. Wuirtsit, Wn- 
LIAM J. Hancock, and MicHaet D. 
SoHON. Allyn and Bacon, New 
York, 1950. 680 pages. 

This is one of the first textbooks for 
high school Chemistry to appear which 
approaches chemistry from the view- 
point of atomic energy. This motivat- 
ing theme is closely integrated in each 
chapter of the book. It stresses the 
importance of the nuclear process and 
the peace time benefits of atomic en- 
ergy. 

It discusses tracer isotopes, giant 
molecules, polymers, plastics, synthe- 
tics, silicones, stratospheric rockets, 
jet propulsion, anti-biotics, and other 
timely topics. An entire chapter on 
“Chemistry in the Home” emphasizes 
the close correlation of chemisty in 
everyday life. 

Many up-to-date photographic il- 
lustrations along with nine full page 
color photographs highlight the text 
materials. The style is clear and di- 
rect, 

Among the study helps is a new 
chart of the 98 elements, and many 
useful up-to-date tables in the ap- 
pendix. It contains self-testing ex- 
ercises, thought questions and other 
student helps. 

This is a good, up-to-date tradi- 
tional type textbook. It will provide 
ample material for the college bound 
chemistry student but will be found 
lacking in many ways for the pupil 
whose education terminates with high 
school. 

Reviewed by Hubert J]. Davis, Gen- 
eral Supervisor, Norfolk County 
Schools, Portsmouth, Va. 


Road to Health Series, for Grade 
1-6, by Epwina Jones, BERTINE 
MALONEY, EpDNA MorGAN, and 
Paute E. Lanois. Laidlaw Broth- 
ers, New York 3, N.Y. Illustrated. 
My First Health Book, $1.00; 
My Second Health Book, $1.16; 
Easy Steps to Health, $1.28; 
Health Trails, $1.48; Your 
Health and You, $1.60; Keeping 
Healthy, $1.60. 

Each volume in the series sets forth 
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a clear and effective program con- 
cerned with physical health. In ad- 
dition, there is in each book -a definite 
and carefully planned program of 
games, stunts, and other group ac- 
tivities. The inclusion of this material 
as a program is a unique feature of 
this series. 

The authors of the Road to Health 
Series recognize that health is a con- 
dition of the total individual, which 
can be analyzed in terms of physical, 
mental, emotional, and social com- 
ponents. This series deals with all the 
components of a total health program. 

Objectives of the Road to Health 
Series are practical—to help children 
know what good health is, to teach 
them how to acquire and keep good 
health, and to help them make adjust- 
ments to daily living. Outstanding 
features include (1) Motivation, (2) 
Complete total health program, and 
(3) Program of health activities 
which puts health knowledge into 
action. 


Introduction to Economics, by 
THEODORE Morcan. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, N.Y. 1950. 857 
pages. $5.00. 

Most attention is given in this book 
to economic growth and rising pro- 
ductivity. There is concern through- 
out with innovations and the condi- 
tions of economic progress. The 
author aims to tie theory and statistical 
and verbal description closely and 
equally together, and to make the 
study of economics easy as possible 
without distortion. 


Wings to Adventure, by Davin H. 
RussELL, Doris GATES, and MABEL 


SNEDAKER. Ginn and Company, 
Boston 17, Mass. 486 pages.  II- 
lustrated. $1.84. 


This sixth reader in the Ginn Basic 
Readers program for the middle grades 
abounds in action and adventure 
against a modern or historical back- 
ground. There’s humor, too, and a 
fine section of the stories that genera- 
tions of boys and girls have loved, 
which show how people of character 
meet situations. 
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Everybod 
VYrefers j 


CKAYOLA 








Best known because it’s 
by far the best quality! 
CRAYOLA is America’s fa- 


vorite drawing crayon—bar 
none. Teachers prefer this Gold 
Medal winner because it’s per- 
manent and waterproof, and 
colors are true. Parents prefer 
it because it’s clean, compact, 
never smudges. Children pre- 
fer it because it never bends in 
a warm hand. In boxes of 6, 8, 
12, 16, 24 and 48 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 








“HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS” 


FREE TO TEACHERS AND PUPILS! Beautifully 
illustrated guide book and story book about a fascinat- 


ing, educational hobby. Stamp collecting, endorsed by 
leading educators, stimulates interest in foreign lands 
and peoples; helps teach history, geography, other 
subjects. State number of copies desired. 


THE PHILATELIC INSTITUTE 
DEPT. 44 — CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 





FREE BOOKLET: “How to Raise 
Money for School Projects”’ 
Sent without cost or obligation. 
Write today. A postcard will do. 


HARRIS, RANDOLPH & BALDWIN, 
INC. 
117 Transit Bldg., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Now adopted in Virginia .... | 


PHYSICS FOR THE 
NEW AGE 


by Carleton and Williams 


A functional and practical course for present-day high 
school students, PHYSICS FOR THE NEW AGE pro- 
vides the foundation needed by students who will continue 
their study of science and at the same time stresses the 
practical aspects of physics. 


( 
: 
and } 

RK y 
PHYSICS ACTIVITIES | 
i 

by Carleton-Williams-Buell-Schuler 

A new activity program for the high school physics course, } 
PHYSICS ACTIVITIES is designed for use with PHYSICS —) 
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FOR THE NEW AGE but may be used successfully with 
any standard high school physics text. 


Used together PHYSICS FOR THE NEW AGE and 
( PHYSICS ACTIVITIES offer a physics program 
which cannot be equalled. 


W. F. Marmon, Representative 


J. B. Lappincotf Company 


Chicago Philadelphia 
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WHAT WOULD CROESUS SAY? 














If he could see our 
wealth of shining items for 
equipping your school cafe- 
teria. He'd consider his 
measly supply of gold poor in comparison. . . . AND it 
doesn’t take anything near Croesus’ supply of coins to 
equip your cafeteria and kitchen from our complete 
stocks. 





Phone 2-8314 








311 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND © VIRGINIA 


THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 











English Is Our Language, by EDNA L. 
STERLING, MABEL F. RICE, ETHEL 
A. LEAFGREEN, and KATHERINE V. 
BISHOP. D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston 16, Mass. Book 7, $1.88; My 
Studybook 7, $.56; and Guide for 
Teaching. 7, $.60. Book 8, $1.96; 
My Studybook 8, $.56; and Guide for 
Teaching 8, $.60. 

English Is Our Language 7 and 8, like 
other books in this series, are organized 
after a well-designed plan which empha- 
sizes oral and written expression and the 
development of skills, and encourages crea- 
tive ability. Language activities are firmly 
based on real life experiences. The Study- 
book, which accompanies each text, con- 
tains further selected material to clarify 
language difficulties. The Guides for 
Teaching discuss basic principles of lan- 
guage instruction and suggestions for de- 
veloping language skills. Illustrations are 
unusual. 

Mathematics to Use, by MARY A. POT- 
TER, FLORA M. DUNN, EMMY HUEB- 
NER ALLEN, and JOHN S. GOLDTH- 
WAITE. Ginn and Company, Boston 
17, Mass. 502 pages. $2.40. 

Here is a practical new book in general 
mathematics for ninth or tenth grade pu- 
pils who are not preparing for college; it 
has been planned specifically to fit the 
learning speed and attention span of non- 
academic pupils. 

Elementary School Organization and 
Management, by JAMES H. DOUGH- 
ERTY, FRANK H. GORMAN, and 
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CLAUDE A. PHILLIPS. The MacMil- 
lan Company, New York 11, N.Y. 
$3.75. 

New teachers must have training in 
the recent viewpoints and techniques of 
school management and control, and the 
authors have prepared this text to meet the 
direct needs of such student teachers. In 
general, the latest scientific evidences have 
been utilized in the treatment of the most 
important problems included in this text 
for elementary teachers. 


“It’s News to Us” 


These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest to educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommendation 
by the editor. If unable to find the 
products desired, use the coupon be- 
low. Your request for information will 
be forwarded to the producer. 














Flexiflat paste eliminates warping, 
wrinkling, and puckering in pasted 
paper items. Ideal where flatness, neat- 
ness and permanence is desired. May 
be used like any other paste, by finger, 
brush, or rubber-tipped applicator. Can 
be diluted with water and brushes can 
be easily cleaned. Recommended for 
mounting pictures, scrapbooks, paper 
favors, bookbinding, etc. 

Scarred, worn, chipped and initialed 
school desks are a thing of the past 
when they are covered with Fiberesin 
tops. Marks from ink, pencils, model- 
ing clay and other classroom supplies 
can be wiped off with a damp cloth. 
Children cannot carve their initials or 
doodle marks in it; cannot chip or 
peel it. Can be edge-finished without 
the use of metal molding or attached 
wood edges and can be shaped and 
finished in the same manner as the bet- 
ter grades of hardwood lumber. 

The subject Mushrooms in Their 
Natural Habitats is covered in a 
unique kit that includes a 626-page 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


I should like more information 
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text, 231 stereo Kodachrome three- 
dimensional pictures, and a View- 
Master stereoscope. The text was writ- 
ten “around” the full color pictures 
which provides the user with the ad- 
vantages of an actual foray into the 
woods under the supervised direction 
of a qualified specialist. Designed for 
a wide range of readers; from the ad- 
vanced student or scientist to the less 
schooled person who desires accurate 
information about “fleshy fungi.” 


Complete kit includes textbook, 33 
View-Master reels, and one View- 
Master stereoscope. 

Two new flash card games for 
teaching vowels. Quiet Pal Game 
shows children how the addition of a 
vowel letter, after another vowel in 
a word, changes the pronunciation of 
the first vowel. End-In-“E” Game 
teaches the changes in pronunciation 
of vowels that occur when the letter 


ec. 99 


e” is added at the end of a word. 








ban New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find 





helpful and interesting 








: 
Teaching is such a 
pleasure when you come 
upon an aid like this record 
which makes history come alive 
and young people thrill with new 
understanding of America. 

Side 1:—is Gettysburg Address 
beautifully spoken with all the 
purity and dignity of its lovely 
English — against background of 
patriotic music. Side 2:—same 
voice gives ‘‘The Flag of the 
United States of America.” 

The Whitneys (who wrote the flag 
story and put in time and sub- 
stance to get this record for 
schools) claim they’re “just plain, 


That lively, real-mint flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is always a 
satisfying treat. Home after a heavy day— 
enjoy the refreshing little lift it gives you! 


The 
Gettysburg 





Address 


A special, new recording 
for schools. On reverse side 
“The Flag of the United 
States of America.” 













meveryday Americans” 
only trying to do their 
part to give young America 
deeper appreciation of this great 
nation and its builders. 

Used the year around, this record 
inspires classroom discussions and 
programs, compositions; art 
work; biography study. 

For other patriotic recordings 
you might inquire at your local 
record shop. 

If Further Interested — Record described 
above( Narrator, FRANKLYN MACCORMACK; 
Organist, HAROLD TURNER)—A Columbia 
12 in. recording; 78 r.p.m.—$2 postpaid. 
Just write THE WHITNEYs, 1002 Wilson 
Avenue, Chicago 40. 





















Outstanding 
HEATH Books 
for Young 
Readers... 


Virginia Representatives: 
Frank L. Crone 
2416 Park Avenue 
Richmond 20 

and 


Richard H. Marsland 
703 Spottswood Rd. 
Spottswood Park 
Richmond 26 


D. C. Heath 
and 


Company 





IT’S FUN TO FIND OUT: FILM-STORY 
BOOKS by Witty and the Educational Research Staff 


of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
These eight books provide simply written stories based on sound motion pictures 
of the same titles and illustrated with unusual photographs from the films: Three 
Little Kittens, Gray Squirrel, Shep the Farm Dog, Farm Animals, The Fireman, The 
Mailman, The Food Store, A Day at the Fair. 


OUR GROWING WORLD by Mitchell and Others 


Three social studies texts for primary grades to be used consecutively in the social 
studies program, or to supplement the reading program. Interesting, colorfully illus- 
trated, and well-written these texts cover a wide range of subjects: *Farm and City 


(Bk. I), *Animals, Plants, and Machines (Bk. II), *Our Country (Bk. III). 


OUR ANIMAL STORY BOOKS 


by Osswald, Sondergaard, and Reed 


With short, interesting stories and large colored pictures, these books make children’s 
early experiences in reading successful and enjoyable. *My Dog Laddie, *Biddie and 
the Ducks, *Frisky the Goat, *Little White Rabbit, *Peanuts the Pony, *Hundreds 
of Turkeys, Shadow the Cat, The Little Crow. 


*On the Virginia Library List 











THE ASKING 


To be the first in your school with 
the new teaching ideas and devices, 
watch the advertising columns in the 
The coupon below 
is for your convenience in ordering 


| Yours FOR 


Virginia Journal. 


several items. 


50b A Miracle of Modern Chem- 





22b Aids to a Health and Nutri- 
tion Program is a revised edi- 
tion of a catalog listing the ma- 
terials planned to meet in a prac- 
tical way the needs of the aca- 


Don’t Let 


ATHLETE'S FOOT 


demic teacher, the specialist, and 
the administrator, and suggesting 


Bench YOUR Players 


ALTA-CO 


effective ways to develop a com- 
munity-school program in nutri- 
tion education. 











34b The Tachistoscope — an In- 

















istry is a chart which shows the 
derivatives which emanate from 
coal. 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item 
checked. 
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vestment for School Learn- 
ing is explained and analyzed in 
the current issue of “Visual Re- 
view.” This timely and interest- 
ing subject of flash recognition 
training is covered completely 
from correct classroom setting to 
record maintenance on improve- 
ment. The value of the training 
as a regular part of the school 
program and_ valuable 


findings are also covered. 


research 


Tape Recording in the Class- 
room has interesting new ideas 
for every classroom. Gives case 
histories of how and where tape 
recordings are used to lighten 
teachers’ work and improve stu- 


dent concentration. 


BUILDS MORE 
EFFECTIVE TEAMS: 


Fight Athlete’s Foot These 3 Ways 
(1. ALTA-CO POWDER .... for the 


all-important foot tub in your show- 
er rooms. 


. ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER... 


for dusting, gives additional pro- 
tection against re-infection. 


. ALTA-CO 300 H.D. FUNGI- 


CIDE. . . for washing of shower 

room floors. 

Write for “Athlete’s Foot—A Public 
Health Problem”. 








WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


























Here's the POWER! 


VEPCO is ready to accept whatever 
demands may come with the National 
Defense Program. 

Years of planning and building by 
this business-managed company are 
behind our readiness to serve Al- 
ready, VEPCO’s output of power ex- 
ceeds the forecast for 1960's demands 
—10 years ahead of time. The electric 


industry as a whole has increased 
electric generating capacity since 
World War II by 35%. 

There is no power shortage in 
America today, nor in VEPCO terri- 
tory. And we pledge our every re- 
source to meet the future needs of our 
national economy and to preserve our 


national securitv 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
















Ou a hobby? Why not have your 


~ com at home and enjoy 






“our own films . .. 


A—Deluxe kit has instructions, thermom- 
eter, squeegee, tank, stirring rod, 16 oz. 
graduate, printing frame and paper, de- 
veloper, fixing solution, clips, 

protongs. 1 5.50 





B—Small compact kit contains tank, de- 
veloper, fixol printing frame, dark room 
bulb, paper, print trays, steel clips. 
ata . 
Complete with instruction book 8.25 


THE Shopping Center 





Camera Shop, Corner Shop, 5th & Broad 








